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LUTHER THE PROPHET OF A NEW AGE 


GEORGE W. RICHARDS 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


PRIL 18, 1946, will mark the four hundred twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of Luther’s valiant defense before the imperial Diet 
of Worms. He there declared in clear and piercing tones before 
the supreme rulers of the empire and the church what he had said 
and written since the posting of the Ninety-five theses in 1517. He 
had already been excommunicated from the church as a heretic 
by a papal bull, which had become effective January 3, 1521. It was 
expected that the emperor, after Luther’s appearance before the 
Diet, would complete the demolition of the defiant monk by pro- 
nouncing the imperial ban and thus turn him into a rebel and an 
outlaw without protection of the civil or ecclesiastical authorities. 
The emperor yielded to the urgent importunities of the papal party 
after Luther’s defense, and on Trinity Sunday, May 26, he signed 
the ban “with his pious hand.’’ Luther was now by law, as well 
as in spirit, separated from the church and the empire and stood 
out as a heroic figure in solitary grandeur against the background © 
of the Middle Ages and the Holy Roman Empire. 

Luther was great primarily not as a statesman, a churchman, 
or a theologian, but as a prophet of a new age; and as such he 
is not a monopoly of the Lutheran Church but a common posses- 
sion of humanity. He was one of those rare spirits who come at 
long intervals in human history, for whose coming God seems a 
little nearer to men, and men are a little closer to God, and life 
is a little more tolerable. 

But what is a new age? What is a prophet? In what sense 
was Luther a prophet of a new age? 

An age is more than a stretch of time or a device to group 
men and events according to decades and centuries. It is a stage 
in the onward and upward movement of a nation or of mankind, 
a living spirit which for a longer or shorter period controls men’s 
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thoughts and acts, and pervades political, social, and religious in- 
stitutions. As the character of a man is made by the ideals he 
pursues, so the nature of an age is determined by the principles 
of its life. The distinctive genius of an age, both in the individual 
and in the group, grows out of the attitude and disposition of men 
toward the three ultimate realites that enter into the making of 
human life—God, men, and the world. What*men think of and 
do with God, their fellows, and the things of the world will give 
form and content to an age, to its home and school, to its church 
and state. 

The key-word of the middle age is monarchy, the rule of 
one—of the emperor in the state, of the pope in the church, of 
the teacher in the school, of the lord over his servants, and of 
the husband and father in the home. The presupposition of mon- 
archy is a far-off God dealing with men only through mediators— 
with depraved men who are not to be trusted to think or to act 
for themselves. 

The key-word of the modern age, in principle, is democracy, 
the priesthood of the believer and the kingship of the citizen. It 
means the rule of all by all for all; the believer’s share in the rule 
of the church, the citizen’s share in the rule of the state, the pupil’s 
share in the rule of the school, the workman’s share in the rule 
of industry, and the wife’s and children’s share in the rule of the 
home. Its presupposition is a God working in and with men, and 
men capable of thinking and acting for themselves, not apart from 
God, but in unison with him. 

Luther was a prophet of a new age because he changed men’s 
attitude and disposition toward God, men, and the world. He found 
a new way of access to God, new terms of reconciliation and fel- 
lowship with Him, new motives for serving Him, and a new goal 
for human endeavor. His experience of God’s saving grace and 
the corresponding idea of man’s service of his fellows in Christ 
Jesus became the dynamic of a new age. That his ideals were not 
at once wrought out consistently, either by himself or by others, 
into institutions, doctrines, and laws—into an ecclesiastical and a 
social order corresponding to his vision—does not detract from 
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the greatness of the prophet but indicates that the prophets of the 
race are the children of their time, hedged in by the hereditary 
forms of life that are sanctioned by the centuries and often have 
the stamp of a divine ordinance. Even now, four hundred twenty- 
eight years after, the reformation, which the principles of Luther 
require, is still in process and our task is to complete the un- 
finished work of the Reformers. To do this successfully, however, 
we must constantly keep our eye on the vision while we are having 
our hands on the task. 

The age-transforming work of Luther grew out of his solu- 
tion of the question of the certainty of personal salvation—a ques- 
tion which every man sooner or later must answer for himself; 
and the man who answers it most nearly in harmony with the 
nature of God and to the satisfaction of the human heart becomes 
at once a benefactor of the race and the pioneer of a new age. The 
question has been put usually in one of two ways: “What must I 
do to be saved?” or “How may I become righteous before God?” : 
The answer will determine not only the character of a religion 
but also of a civilization. Luther, on one occasion, formulated the 
religious problem, in solving which he spent his early life, as fol- 
lows: “O wenn willst tu einmal fromm werden and gnug thun, 
dass du einen gnadigen Gott kriegest?”’ (Oh, when will you be- 
come devout and do enough that you may get a gracious God?) 
The mediaeval church answered in one way, but that did not 
satisfy Luther; Luther answered in another way, but that did 
not satisfy the mediaeval church. A break was bound to come, for 
the two ways of salvation were irreconcilable. The way of Luther 
required a new conception of the church, a new interpretation of 
Christianity, a new age in the history of humanity. 

Let us consider the implications of the question as Luther 
framed it, for it contains the formative principles of the whole 
Roman Catholic system. Two things are involved in it: (1) Men 
must make God gracious, (2) they must make God gracious by 
making themselves righteous. To use his own words, they must 
“do enough to get a gracious God.’”’ The Catholic Church, at least 
as Luther understood it, was based upon these two premises. The 
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sacraments, penitential discipline, works of merit, and the priest- 
hood are assumed to be provisions of God by which men may 
make themselves righteous and God gracious. They receive sacra- 
mental grace which enables them, to do good; they do good works 
that they may receive more grace. Both the dispensation of the 
erace-bearing sacraments and the prescription for meritorious 
works are in control of the priests. Thus men save themselves 
with the aid of God’s grace and the divine law provided by the 
church. 

Luther failed to find in this way of salvation the joy and peace 
that come from personal assurance of salvation—to furnish which 
is the primary purpose of religion and especially of Christianity. 
No one felt this more keenly than Luther. He tried all means 
which his church offered, but in vain. He entered the monastery 
because, as he said, “he doubted himself,” that is, his ability to 
make himself righteous and God gracious. It did not take long in 
the monastery before he despaired of himself. In his punctilious 
and self-sacrificing efforts to placate an angry God he was never 
sure of having done enough good works to merit grace, or of 
having obtained enough grace to do meritorious works. “Since 
pardon follows contrition and confession, how can I know. that 
my contrition has gone deep enough, how can I be sure that my 
confession has been complete?’’ So he reasoned with himself. He 
wavered between grace and works, and lived in a state of intoler- 
able anxiety and uncertainty, in the mood of Paul when he cried: 
“Oh wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death!’ 

The turning point in Luther’s religious life came when sud- 
denly a new meaning flashed out of the words of the apostle, “The 
just shall live by faith.” Hitherto the monk shrank in terror from 
the phrase, “the righteousness of God” (Rom. 1:17), for he un- 
derstood it to mean the attribute in God which punishes the wicked 
and rewards the just. God, in this view, appeared to him as a 
stern and unmerciful judge who dealt with men according to the 
strict requirements of law and not in the spirit of pardoning grace. 
Luther’s experience had convinced him that he could not satisfy 
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the demands of such a God. When it dawned upon him that the 
“righteousness of God” meant the attribute in God which freely 
makes the sinner righteous, without any merit of his own but only 
through the grace and truth in Jesus Christ, he felt that the gates 
of paradise had opened wide for him. Then he could cry with the 
apostle, ‘““Thanks be to God which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ” (I Cor. 15:57). 

He had now solved in principle his religious problems. In- 
stead of trying to make God gracious by making himself right- 
eous, he discovered that God is gracious and that he makes men 
righteous. In other words, “the just shall live by faith.’ In this 
experience was the dynamic of a new age. Luther ceased to be a 
monk working to save himself; he became a child of God rejoicing 
in the assurance that he was saved. He was no longer a priest 
dispensing the means by which men may save themselves; he be- 
came an evangelist proclaiming the gospel that men are saved— 
saved by grace through faith. He had both the joy and the assur- 
ance of salvation based, not upon the uncertainty of man’s works, 
but upon the firm foundation of God’s grace revealed in Christ. 

It required only a practical application of the principles in- 
volved in the experience of Luther to usher in a new age—a new 
relation of man to God, to man, and to the world. 

Luther saw God in the face of Jesus Christ as a God of grace 
who pardons the sinner freely; a God in whom he could trust and 
whom he would serve, not im order to be saved but because he was 
saved. He found a new way of access to God, whom he no longer 
regarded as so distant and righteous as to be unapproachable by 
the common man, but as so nigh and gracious as to be accessible 
to all-:men. He had a new faith, a new hope, a new love because 
he had a new vision of God and a new motive for life in his heart. 
Once he lived under the motive of fear and of reward, now he 
was filled with the motive of trust and of thanksgiving, which 
found its fruition in service of his fellow men. Henceforth, so far 
as Luther was concerned, the ecclesiastical institutions, based upon 
the mediaeval way of salvation, were outlived. For the sinner who 
believes himself saved by grace has no need of the Catholic means 
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and guarantees of salvation, of grace infused, of works of merit, 
and of a mediating priesthood. When men are forgiven once for 
all in Christ Jesus, works of merit are not necessary, and the way 
to God is open to all men who in the spirit of adoption cry, Abba, 
Father. The condition of approach is not the holiness of man nor 
priestly ordination, but human need reaching out toward divine 
help. 

Luther’s new vision of God and the corresponding change of 
attitude toward him necessarily resulted in a new disposition to- 
ward men. In the Middle Ages men lived in dread of condem- 
nation and spent their energies in saving themselves. Now that 
Luther felt that he was saved by grace and that he was relieved 
of the necessity of saving himself, he was free to devote his life 
to save and serve others. In this way alone could he please God 
and show his gratitude for salvation. “What is it to serve God 
and do his will?” he asked. “It is nothing else than to show mercy 
to one’s neighbor. For it is our neighbor who needs our service; 
God in heaven needs it not.’ Social service was given both a re- 
ligious motive and a religious value. 

Thus the social order was raised from a secondary to a pri- 
mary place in life. It was not to be avoided or to be regarded as 
a questionable concession to the natural man. In it the Christian 
is to live his normal life, and by faithful devotion to its interests 
he will be loyal to God and true to man. The housemaid by cooking 
and cleaning may do a greater work than the nun in the cloister 
by vigils, prayers, and fasts. The merchant may be a greater saint 
than the monk. The test of an occupation is to be found not in its 
value for one’s personal salvation, but for the common good. In 
the words of Professor McGiffert: “This meant the downfall of 
monasticism within Protestantism and the consequent setting free 
of untold stores of talent and energy for the common work of > 
the world. It meant, also, the recognition of mendicancy as a vice 
instead of a virtue, and of industry and thrift as Christian duties. 
The secular dethroned the religious from its place of supreme 
honor ; clerical leadership gave way to lay leadership.in the affairs 
of the world; and culture ceased to be predominantly theological.” 
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Luther, furthermore, changed man’s estimate of the world— 
of the things we eat and drink and put on, of the things we play 
and enjoy, of the things we possess, personal and real. He re- 
discovered the words of Paul: “All things are lawful for me, but 
I will not be brought under the power of any” (I Cor. 6:12). The 
world is not in itself evil and to be shunned nor to be valued merely 
in relation to the life to come. It has its own relative worth, for 
it is God’s world and He works in it and through it. It is not the 
abode of darkness and death, but the handiwork of God and the 
manifestation of his power and goodness. 

Men, accordingly, have a new impulse for the study of nature, 
the development of science, and the mastery of the resources of 
land and sea and air. Industrial, commercial, and scientific achieve- 
ments have a religious basis and value. Through them men may 
glorify their Creator and promote the common weal. Modern sci- 
ence and art are brought into the service of the “Christian Man” 
who, according to Luther, is “the most free lord of all and sub- 
ject to none,” and “the most dutiful servant of all and subject to 
everyone.” 

We are mindful that one must speak diffidently of a new age 
and its prophet. An age may have more than one prophet and a 
prophet may see in vision what he can not realize in fact. What 
Luther preached he did not always consistently put into practice. 
In the period of reconstruction from the Diet of Worms (1521) to 
the Diet of Augsburg (1530), he seemed to fear the application 
of his principles and showed evidence of reaction. He could not 
rid himself wholly of the passing age of which he was a child. Its 
forces, even in him, were active and counteractive. The sunrise 
promising a clear day was followed by a cloudy sky, and men’s 
vision was blurred. The new-born age was after all only in its 
infancy, wrapped in the swaddling clothes of the old time. It is 
even now only coming into manhood, and when it has reached its 
maturity, men will doubtless hail the monk of Erfurt and the Re- 
former of Wittenberg as one of its greatest prophets. In brief, 
Lutheran “Orthodoxy” may have to be revised in the light of 
Luther the prophet. 


THE CHURCH, THE SEMINARY, AND THE 
STUDY OF THEOLOGY 


H. OFFERMANN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


|b THE life of the church the study of theology has its own im- 
portant place, apart from the specific aims and purposes of a 
theological seminary. As the church is primarily the communion 
of believers, and as the unity of the church is essentially a unity 
of faith, so all Christian theology has its source, its life-roots, in 
the Christian faith and in that unity of faith by which all indi- 
vidual believers are bound together and are made into one body. 
Faith is never without knowledge, and it always leads to knowl- 
edge, not a mere intellectual knowledge, but a knowledge (gnosis) 
that is based upon experience and results in real understanding; 
and as there is a growth in faith, so there is also a growth in the 
knowledge of faith. This faith which is knowledge and leads to 
knowledge expresses itself in a confession of faith; for “with the 
heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with the mouth con- 
fession is made unto salvation” (Rom. 10:10). When a group of 
individual believers has a common faith, it has also a common con- 
fession of faith. This common faith and confession is the essential 
element in the creeds and confessions of the church, as well as in 
a theology which is based upon the faith and confession of the 
church. In this sense theology, that is, confessional theology, may 
be defined as the scientific interpretation of the faith and confes- 
sion of the church by those who are especially qualified and gifted 
for this task. The task itself remains the same at all times. But 
for every age and generation it must be solved anew; it will re- 
quire new avenues of approach, and new methods by means of 
which the faith is interpreted and its meaning is made clear. For 
this reason the study of theology is one of the normal functions 
of the church, provided the church itself is in a healthy condition. 
A church that has no living theology and no living theologians 
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is a church whose life is greatly impoverished and whose work is 
seriously hampered. 

As the study of theology concerns the whole church, it cannot 
be confined within the walls of theological seminaries. Nor must 
it be regarded as the sole privilege and duty of a few men who 
have been chosen by the church for this specific task. On the con- 
trary, it is of paramount importance that the study of theology 
and the interest in theological thought and development be as wide- 
spread as possible. Nothing can be more harmful than the me- 
chanical distinction sometimes made between a thinking church 
and a working church. Yet it is not only desirable, but also highly 
important, that theological seminaries should be the very centers 
where that interest is kept alive, stimulated and cultivated, and 
from where it is disseminated into all parts of the church, espe- 
cially among the ministers. A theological seminary should be like 
a city set on a hill, whose light cannot be hid. It is in this light 
that the church at large and the seminaries themselves should look 
upon the work that is being done by them. 

For the study of theology as it centers in the theological semi- 
nary it is necessary that in all its departments the best scientific 
methods are used which modern scholarship has developed. For 
this purpose the seminary should be equipped with an up-to-date 
library and all the other facilities and means for research study, 
both on the part of the professor and the students. For the same 
reason the highest scholastic standards should be required of those 
who enter the seminary, and the same high scholastic standards 
should be maintained and upheld in all the courses of study by 
the seminary itself. 

However, in a theological seminary that serves the church 
scholarship as such cannot be an end in itself, but is only a means 
to an end. And those who are called by the church to be teachers 
in the seminary must be, and always will be, conscious of the fact 
that in whatever department of theological science their special 
field of labor may be, they are teaching theology, Christian the- 


ology, confessional theology, a theology of the faith and confes- 


sion of the church which they represent. This means, not only that 
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they are themselves in hearty agreement with the faith and con- 
fession of their church, but also that they are contributing, each 
of them in his own way and in his own particular sphere of work, 
their share to the exposition and interpretation of that faith and 
confession in which all Lutheran theology has its source. 

The essential difference between theological seminaries which 
are controlled and supported by the church, and theological semi- 
naries, schools, and religious departments connected with some 
great university, which are not under such control, is not, and 
should not be this, that the former pay less attention to scholar- 
ship and scholarly investigation than the latter, but it lies in the 
fact that the latter are more or less satisfied with general religious 
conviction on the part of their professors and instructors, while 
behind the former there stands a distinct positive faith and con- 
fession in which all professors and instructors are united. If our 
theological seminaries have failed to take the lead in scholarship 
and scholarly investigation, the cause must not be sought in the 
faith and confession of their church nor in the type of theology 
for which they stand, but, among other causes, in the early strug- 
gles of our church to gain a firm foothold in this English-speaking 
western world, in the scattering of our efforts, in the lack of fore- 
sight and vision, in the meager support which our seminaries have 
received from their constituencies, and in many other things, as 
compared with the history, the traditions, the prestige, the wealth, 
the moral and financial support, the greater attractions, and the 
larger facilities of other theological institutions. 

On the other hand, the positive faith and confession of the 
Church of the Reformation is an inexhaustible source of strength 
for our seminaries. This faith gives substance and solidity to their 
teaching, and unity to all their courses of study, in whatever de- 
partment they may fall. They teach doctrinal theology, a doctrine 
of faith, and the doctrine of faith which they teach is all-inclusive, 
It is most conspicuous and prominent in the department of Sys- 
tematic Theology with its two great divisions: the systematic pres- 
entation of the Christian truth (Dogmatics) and the systematic 
presentation of the Christian life and its development (Ethics). 
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But it extends to all other departments and courses of study. For 
example, all the subjects in the department of Biblical Theology 
deal with the sources and the norm and standard of our faith. The 
vast field which is covered in the department of Historical Theol- 
ogy is explored with a view of showing the life and development of 
faith in the history of the church, the history of Christian doc- 
trines, and other related courses of study. The department of Prac- 
tical Theology is concerned with the preservation of the faith 
through the preaching of the Gospel (Homiletics) and the care of 
souls (Pastoral Theology), with the expression and cultivation of 
the faith in Christian worship (Liturgics), with the instruction in 
the faith through Christian education, with the propagation of the 
faith through Christian missions, with the defense of the faith 
in Christian Apologetics. Several courses of study may be listed 
in more than one department, as, for example, the courses in 
Apologetics, the comparative study of the doctrines and practices 
of the churches (Symbolics), and the interpretation of the Lu- 
theran Confessions. But the same doctrine of faith permeates all 
courses of study. 

The relation of the seminary to the study of theology, as it 
has been set forth and explained in these statements, is in full har- 
mony with the expressed purpose, to take one example, of the 
Philadelphia Seminary as stated in Article II of its charter. This 
article reads as follows: “The purpose of this Seminary is, and 
shall be, to educate and train worthy and competent Christian men 
in the various branches of Theological Science, to fit them for the 
_ public Ministry of the Gospel, in English and German, especially 
in the Evangelical Lutheran Church.” The meaning of the term 
“competent” in this article is made clear by the statement in 
Article XI: “The standard of educational preparation required 
for admission to the Seminary shall be that of college gradua- 
tion’; and the reference to “the various branches of Theological 
Science” in Article II is amplified by the statement in Article XI, 
as follows: “The course of study to be pursued shall include all 
the branches of a full theological education.” This cannot and 
does not mean that there are two kinds of theological education: 
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one that has no relation whatever to the practical work of the 
church, and another kind whose courses of study are selected and 
whose methods of study are determined with the sole regard for 
the immediate practical ends which they serve; but it expresses 
the fundamental conviction that a full theological education in all 
the branches of theological science is the-best preparation of the 
student for the public ministry of the Gospel. 

The fundamental conviction, that a thorough theological edu- 
cation and training in all the branches of theological science will 
best fit the student for the public ministry of the Gospel, is not the 
idiosyncrasy of a few obstinate, old-fashioned, and absent-minded 
professors who persistently defy the law of the survival of the 
fittest and are spinning out their own systems in a remote corner, 
regardless of what is going on in the world round about them, 
but is firmly rooted in the experience of the church in the past. 
A full theological education will not lead to immediate practical 
results in the sense of business efficiency. It is not like the prophet 
Jonah’s gourd which grew over night and withered the next day. 
But it will bring forth its fruit in due season. It will lead to an 
intelligent grasp of the Christian truth. It will protect the church 
from the vagaries of a happy ignorance. It will develop a discern- 
ing mind which is not shaken by every wind of false doctrine or 
every new philosophy of life, but which is able to test all things 
and hold fast that which is good. It will be helpful in forming 
studious habits and cultivating fundamental thinking. It will con- 
tribute to the growth of Christian character and the ripening of 
Christian convictions. Above all, it will inculcate that spirit of 
consecration and devotion to duty which is always the highest 
reward of all honest toil and labor, especially of all Christian 
service. 
A theological seminary is aware of the fact that it can only 
lay the foundations and prepare the soil for the normal develop- 
ment which through the practical experience in the work of the 
ministry, through personal growth in the grace and knowledge 
of God, through the common life of a minister with his own 
people, through a deep-felt sympathy with the needs, the burdens, 
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the sorrows and sufferings of others, and through the struggles, 
trials, and sufferings which are peculiar to the Christian ministry, 
will lead to that maturity and perfection for which we are all 
striving, but which not one of us, I presume, has as yet attained. 
No amount of courses that concern themselves largely with tech- 
nique will hasten that development. The public ministry of the 
Gospel is not a handicraft, but a charisma. And a theological semi- 
nary is not a business college of applied theology where the art of 
high-powered spiritual salesmanship can be taught in a few les- 
sons, nor is it a preachers’ factory, or a modern school of peda- 
gogy, or a medical clinic, or a chemical laboratory where little 
Einsteins and other geniuses and experts are turned out at short 
notice by the use of a few ready-made formulas. 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that there is a gulf between 
the ideals, aims, and purposes of theological seminaries and the 
practical work of the ministry. How that gulf can be bridged is a 
problem with which every theological seminary is always con- 
fronted and will be confronted and which to solve is not an easy 
matter. The best solution, perhaps, would be to have the student, 
after the completion of his theological course, serve for a year or 
two as an assistant under the guidance and supervision of an 
experienced pastor. But since this solution, under present condi- 
tions, is feasible only in exceptional cases, the seminary has to 
make some other provision for adjustment. It cannot lower its 
ideals, as that would defeat its own ends and would also be detri- 
mental to the church. In fact, it is felt that a theological course 
of three years is hardly sufficient for a full theological education 
in all branches of theological science, and out of this feeling has 
grown the need of graduate schools in theology. How then can 
the problem be solved? If the best solution is not available, the 
next best solution seems to lie in two directions. 

In the first place, the seminary itself must give the student 
the first taste of that practical experience in the work of the minis- 
try for which he is educated and trained in his theological course 
of study. This is being done to a much larger degree today than 
in former years, through the preaching of students in vacant 
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churches and missions, through their affiliation with some phase 
of work in a congregation, through the assignment of some defi- 
nite service to be rendered to the church in return for support 
given by the church, through the regular chapel services conducted 
by the students, and through the practical exercises connected with 
the departments of Homiletics, Catechetics, and Christian Educa- 
tion. In fact, so numerous have these various activities become, 
especially those outside the curriculum, that it is a serious question 
whether the limit has not been reached, or has not already been 
over-reached. It is not only the actual time consumed, and the 
physical and mental energy spent, but the many incidental distrac- 
tions, which divert the mind and impair the powers of concentra- 
tion so necessary for the serious study of theology. There is no 
intention to make out of the seminary a cloister. But if any serious 
work is to be done, it must be done chiefly in the classroom, in the 
library, and in the study of the dormitory. 

In the second place, the courses of study in the curriculum 
must be carefully scanned with the twofold view (a) of eliminat- 
ing any courses that are purely technical or merely sketchy, and 
(b) of bringing those courses which are basic and indispensable 
into a more vital relation with the ultimate practical purpose for 
which the seminary exists. The strength of a seminary lies not in 
the large number of courses which it offers, but in the funda- 
mental character of the courses offered and in the thoroughness 
with which they are given. There is undoubtedly an attraction in 
the great variety of courses of study for the student. But the aim 
of the seminary should always be to give non multa, sed multum. 

Since all the branches of theological study are interrelated 
and form a connected whole, and since each of them contributes 
something to the interpretation of the faith, confession, doctrine, 
and life of the church, it is of importance that the curriculum 
should be evenly balanced, and that no one branch of study should 
be unduly emphasized at the expense of others. From time to time 
it may become necessary to make certain adjustments in the cur- 
riculum, owing to the pressing needs of the church in an ever 
changing world. However, a theological seminary which serves the 
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church, expresses and reflects the life of the church, and aims to 
direct that life into its proper channels, must not yield to every 
popular demand which is made upon it, especially when that de- 
_ mand happens to be nothing more than a passing fashion of the 
day. 


MEMORANDUM ON A CHURCH-CENTERED CURRICULUM 


I 


The theological seminary is an institution of the church. It 
was founded by the church. It is supported and controlled by the 
church. It wants to serve the church. In agreement with the Lu- 
theran Confessions, the seminary regards the, Lutheran Church 
as an integral part and a true representative of the church uni- 
versal throughout the ages. Its own definition of the church is 
therefore, just as that of the Confessions, not exclusive but truly 
evangelical, not sectarian but truly ecumenical. 


II 


The basic content of a church-centered curriculum must be 
determined by its goal, and the goal is set by the vital needs of 
the church itself. These needs remain unchanged in an ever chang- 
ing world. They are not determined arbitrarily, but grow out of 
the nature of the church itself, its divine origin and mission, with 
Christ as its living Head, with Word and Sacrament as its true 
marks, and with the gospel of the grace of God in Christ as its 
greatest treasure. The vital needs of the church are to be distin- 
guished from demands made upon the seminary from time to time 
in the interest of adapting its program to modern conditions. As 
these conditions change, the demands made upon the seminary will 
also change, while the vital needs of the church remain the same. 


{il 


The seminary’s chief task is to give its students a thorough 
knowledge and a real appreciation of the church’s vital needs so 
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that they may become able ministers of the New Testament. To 
satisfy these vital needs of the church is the ultimate aim of all 
theological education. It requires in the first place a thorough 
knowledge, a real understanding, and a personal apprehension of 
the church’s faith, as that faith expresses itself in a confession, a 
doctrine, a life, and a worship. It requires in the next place a 
thorough knowledge and a real understanding of the church’s his- 
tory as showing the development and interpretation of the church’s 
faith, confession, doctrine, life, and worship in the past. It requires 
furthermore a thorough knowledge, a real understanding, and a 
true appreciation of the church’s Bible as the Word of God, both 
as a means of grace, a never failing source of genuine Christian 
truth, comfort, consolation, and hope, and as the ultimate standard 
for the church’s faith, confession, doctrine, life, and worship. It 
finally requires a thorough knowledge and a real understanding 
of the church’s ministry and mission in its widest application to 
the whole work of the church for the purpose of preserving and 
continuing the church’s faith, confession, doctrine, life, and wor- 
ship in the present as well as in the future. ' 


LUTHERAN UNITY AND DIVERSE CULTURES 


FRANK H. CLUTZ 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ROGRESS toward the achievement of complete Lutheran unity 

has been greatly influenced by the diverse cultures of the Lu- 
therans in America. It must be borne in mind that members of the 
Lutheran Church came to America from many European coun- 
tries to make their new homes. They were Germans from both 
north and south, Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, Salzburgers, Slo- 
vaks, Finns, Esthonians, Latvians, Lithuanians, German Russians, 
and others. 

With them to their new homeland these immigrants brought 
rich and varied cultural traditions. They were deeply rooted in 
their lives and greatly cherished. A strong tendency toward form- 
ing isolated communities was, therefore, entirely natural. Lan- 
guage, customs, and culture all inclined the diverse groups to a 
separate and distinct life. These islands of national tradition and 
culture have continued until most recent years and are still to be 
observed in many sections, particularly in the rural districts of 
the Middle West and Northwest. Increasing use of the English 
language and broadening social contacts have gradually melted 
down the walls of separation. Signs are abundant that American- 
ization is growing among them. A more general association is 
developing with other Lutherans and with all who make up the 
America of today. 

American Lutheranism represents a greater variety of reli- 
gious interests and traditions than any other Protestant body. For 
this reason the problem of achieving unity within its own house- 
hold has been a particularly difficult one. Progress has been made, 
though more slowly than some within the Lutheran Church would 
wish, and much more slowly than many without it are able to 
understand. It is to be noted by way of encouragement that, 
though there were at the beginning of the first World War nearly 
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two dozen national Lutheran bodies with complete organizations 
and sets of institutions, there are now three primary bodies in- 
cluding approximately 97% of the entire Lutheran population. 
Lutherans are learning to live together and work together with 
an increased appreciation of one another and a more effective 
service in the Kingdom of Christ. 

Two facts pertaining to the movement toward the larger 
unity are to be recognized as fundamental. The first is the ex- 
pressed desire for this unity on the part of nearly all Lutherans 
regardless of national background, and, second, emphasis on doc- 
trinal agreement. ; 

It has grown plainer all the while, especially during and since 
the first World War, that Lutherans need one another and one 
another’s help if American Lutheranism is to attain its noblest 
and strongest stature. Many have sensed the basic unity which 
already existed among those of the faith and have desired closer 
association with them. Tendencies toward union among other 
church bodies, threats from American secularism, and needs aris- 
ing out of the war emergency all worked in favor of the unifica- 
tion movement. 

Doctrinal differences were, for a time, pushed into the. back- 
ground. The strong emphasis on what may be called “the desire 
for association’ is seen in statements to which uniting bodies sub- 
_scribed. This desire was expressed by each of the several bodies 
which included nearly all cultural and national groups. 

The minutes of the first Convention of the United Lutheran 
Church in America (page 12) record the following: 


The race set before us is to mobilize and coordinate our forces, by pub- 
licly acknowledging and more firmly establishing the inner communion we 
already have with one another. They who have the same Saviour, through 
the same faith of the same Gospel, belong not only to the same Lord, but 
also to one another. 


The resolutions adopted by the constituent synods forming 
the American Lutheran Church included this statement: 


Whereas out of this co-operation has come a desire often expressed by 
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the assemblies of each of the three above-mentioned bodies to become more 
closely affiliated, and 

Whereas it appears to the members of each of the three bodies that a 
more perfect union will greatly enhance the ability of the three above- 
mentioned bodies to carry out the objects for which they were formed, 
therefore: Be it resolved that we merge. . 


Embodied in the new constitution of the Synodical Con- 
ference, adopted 1938, is the following: 


The purpose of the Synodical Conference of North America shall be: 
to give outward expression to the unity of spirit existing among the con- 
stituent synods; ... to co-operate in matters of mutual interest. 


Greetings from Dr. O. Mees, past president of the American 
Lutheran Conference, carried to that body the same general 
thought : 


May God give us all light and leading to see our duty more clearly and 
show us the way to closer fellowship and greater unity, that our Lutheran 
Zion in America may fit more closely into the mold which has been patterned 
for it by Jesus Christ, our Head and our Lord. 


These are sufficient indications that there is a general growth 
of the spirit which seeks co-operation and good will. There is little, 
if any, glory to be taken today by members of any Lutheran group 
in the divisions among us. Disunity is lamented and hope for true 
unity is strong. The recent action of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
_ vania postponing the realignment program with the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod, and that of the Missouri Synod delaying ratifi- 
cation of the new constitution of the National Lutheran Council, 
do not negate this truth. 

Important and influential though this desire for oneness has 
been in bringing all Lutherans together, there has been another 
factor in the movement which has caused considerable contro- 
versy. It is subscription to doctrinal statements. Conservative ele- 
ments have emphasized the necessity of absolute agreement on cer- 
tain specific formulations. Progressives have, on the other hand, 
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been ready to unite on the basis of subscription to the general 
Creeds and Confessions of the church. ? 

The controversy arising out of this issue has assumed a 
disproportionate and divisive place in the movement. It has tended 
to accentuate and aggravate many of the national and cultural 
lines that are already too distinctly drawn. There is at present, 
and rightly so, an increasing tendency to acknowledge the futility 
of achieving entire agreement on the basis of doctrinal issues and 
by theological debate. O. H. Pankoke, writing in the Christian 
Century of June 14, 1944, on “What Is Disturbing the Lu- 
therans,” expressed this conclusion as follows, “The approach 
(to fellowship) by abstract definition has been tried so long with- 
out results except further discussion and further definition that it 
appears futile.” 

Despite the extended controversy over doctrine and the di- 
versity of cultures, there is actually more unity of faith in the 
Lutheran Church than in any other Protestant denomination. The 
centrality of the gospel has been maintained. The hope of the fu- 
ture for the realization of Lutheran unity lies in a renewed grasp 
of Luther’s conception of the gospel as a living, vital experience 
of man and God in reconciled relation. The gospel is, then, a crea- 
tive, dynamic power controlling and testing all of life. The dif- 
ference, theologically speaking, has been between the “‘intellectual’’ 
and the “dynamic” interpretation of the Word of God. Support 
of these two interpretations has been traditionally in line with 
certain cultural traditions continuing to the present time. 

The writer of the paper is convinced that there is another 
approach in achieving Lutheran unity which is of great practical 
significance. It involves an appreciation of the distinct contribu- 
tions to be made to a truly united Lutheran Church by the diverse 
cultures represented in American Lutheranism. 

In a happy marriage of two persons, each party brings cer- 
tain individual contributions to the union and thus enriches the 
same. Just so in the Lutheran Church, enriching and complement- 
ing qualities are to be found in each of the several groups. Unity 
will be most successfully attained through a give and take process 
wherein the best of each is embodied in the ultimate church. 
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What are these individual contributions and what are their 
values? It is, admittedly, difficult to define and appraise them. 
They belong to the spirit, the mind, the soul, where definitions 
and evaluations are unsatisfactory, and ofttimes impossible. A 
_ very limited study may suffice to show what the writer has in mind. 

The German tradition, particularly that of the later immigra- 
tion as seen in the Missouri Synod, has been characterized by 
Confessionalism and Aristotelian dialectics. This is the extremely 
conservative Lutheran group. In the face of all tendencies toward 
liberalism and unionism, it has stood its ground unequivocally. 
There is much to be commended in this loyalty to conviction and 
refusal to yield against conscience. But it has often made enemies 
and caused divisions, to say nothing of delaying co-operation and 
federation. Dr. P. H. Roth, president of Northwestern Seminary 
in Minneapolis, observes, “The Missouri Synod can contribute the 
value of positiveness and the courage of standing by unpopular 
principles. This is a valuable contribution in itself: for only posi- 
tive principle and strong conviction can be really effective.” 

The parochial school system and the “closed”? communion in 
the Missouri Synod are two reflections of the firmness for doc- 
trinal position. The strength of this body has rested strongly on 
the thoroughness of the catechization of its members. In the pa- 
rochial school constant teaching of the Catechism and Church 
History are carried on. When a parish has no parochial school, 
as is the case in some of the cities and among the more progressive 
churches, children attend confirmation class three times each week 
for two or three years. Adults are received into membership only 
after intensive training for several months. Church members then 
really know what belonging to the church means. Based on this 
foundation, it is possible to require people to announce their desire 
to commune, to counsel with them about their spiritual welfare, 
and to close communion to those who have not been confirmed. 
Two indications give evidence to the effectiveness of this pro- 
cedure. (1) The statistical report of membership in the last Lu- 
theran World Almanac lists as confirmed members 813,720; as 
communing 813,720. In other words, unless a member communes 
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he is not counted a member. As a matter of comparison, the list- 
ing for the United Lutheran Church in America shows, as con- 
firmed members, 1,054,449, and as communing, 711,431; a dif- 
ference of 343,068. (2) Lutheran service pastors report that the 
greater share of the Lutheran boys who look up the Service Cen- 
ters are Missouri Synod members. 

Indoctrination of this kind and centralized authority have 
dangers and drawbacks, without doubt, but credit must be given 
for devotion to principle and purity of doctrine. Some measure of 
these qualities is needed by other Lutherans. 

Swedish culture is distinctive in its tradition of worship and 
its conception of the church. Dr. E. E. Ryden, editor of the Lu- 
theran Outlook, estimates the contributions which the Augustana 
Synod might bring to a united Lutheran Church thus: 


It conceives of the church as something more and greater than the local 
congregation. When Christ said, ‘On this rock I build my church,’ we believe 
he was thinking of this entire fellowship of believers who constitute His 
militant church on earth. This concept of the church also has a bearing on 
our concept of the ministry. It is the church as a whole, not the local con- 
gregation, that trains men and ordains them as ministers of the Gospel. It 
may seem almost like an anomaly that, along with this rather ‘high church’ 
attitude of the Augustana Synod, it also is characterized by a warm, evangeli- 
cal type of Christianity which lays emphasis on the personal life of the 
believer. Although the Augustana Synod does not defend unionism, it does 
believe we must learn to co-operate with other Christian groups. It also has 
taken an advanced stand on social questions, and does not hesitate to speak 
out quite clearly on many of the social evils that distress society today. In 
other words, it believes that it is quite easy to make a shibboleth of the doc- 
trine of separation of church and state, and that the church is vitally in- 
terested in the conduct of government. 


The liturgical tradition of Swedish Lutherans is particularly 
rich through the heritage they have received from the Church of 
Sweden. A study of the Augustana service and liturgical vest- 
ments will reveal this fact. 

Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, president of Augustana College and 
Theological Seminary at Rock Island, shows in the following 
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statement the spirit of co-operation which has prevailed quite gen- 
erally among Augustana folk. 


We are suspicious of a unity founded on theses. We believe that the 
love of Christ is a better bond of union, and that love is expressed in 
brotherly affection as well as in intellectual agreement. We yield to none in 
faith in the Word of God, and seek to regulate our life and work according 
to that Word, but we are willing to allow others as well as ourselves to define 
that Word. All our faith is in Christ, but we are not inclined to believe that 
all of Christ is given only to us. Yet we do not think that charity need mean 
less faith or faithfulness. Our faith in God gives us an interest in the world 
which is God’s creation, and gives us hope that Christ is the Redeemer of 
the world. We believe in all three articles of the Creed. Our vision of a united 
Lutheran Church is characterized by our hope that the manifold gifts of 
God shall come to fuller expression in the larger opportunities afforded by 
a wider fellowship. 


These statements speak volumes as to the enriching elements 
which the Swedish church could bring to united Lutheranism. 

As for the Norwegian brethren, it is to be said that their tra- 
dition emphasizes, especially, personal piety. There is among them 
a warmth of religion and a subjective expression of Christianity 
not found elsewhere. This “Pietism,’’ sometimes criticized by other 
Lutherans as excessive, has been expressed in the particular type 
of musical tradition of the Norwegian church. The St. Olaf choirs 
and music school have become world famous, and from these have 
gone forth many leaders of church music all over the country. 
Practically every Norwegian congregation has a strong musical 
program with a large and well trained choir. Music thus becomes 
one channel for expressing religious enthusiasm. 

Conservative doctrine prevails, as indicated in a statement 
by Dr. T. F. Gullixson, president of Luther Theological Seminary, 
St. Paul. 


Unity for the Lutheran church will center for the future as through the 
past in a common body of Christian teaching and in the spirit thereby en- 
gendered. No other common center is available and no other focus has the 
power to overcome those centrifugal, occupational, geographical, social, and 
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nationalistic forces which are constantly at work. Loyalty to a common body 
of Christian teaching has held us together and will continue to do so. 

The Norwegian Lutheran Church of America may be counted on for 
continued earnest loyalty to the faith which is her heritage. She has found 
in her own history since the Union, of 1917 a proper and peaceful balance 
between objective and subjective emphasis in Christian teaching and life. 
Likewise there is in evidence, both in principle and in practice, a determina- 
tion to make the ‘priesthood of believers’ a_reality in’ the life of the church. 

In liturgical matters there is the established principle of ‘room enough’ 
for those who strongly emphasize the liturgy and for those who follow 
Hauge, the ‘John Wesley of Norway,’ in a very simple service with neither 
chant nor vestments. 

The Lutheran Church of America’s future will be confronted with all 
of these issues. Perhaps Norse Lutheranism may contribute something to 
eventual results. 


The Danish contributions may be characterized in words of 
Pastor A. V. Neve, a Danish pastor in Minnesota, as he writes 
in the Lutheran Outlook for August, 1944. 


As I see it, Danish theology has three distinctive characteristics. Clarity 
of thought is one of these. Danish theology distinguishes clearly between 
essentials and non-essentials. This is Kierkegaard’s influence on Danish 
theology. Raab 

Danish theology is also progressive. 

A third characteristic of Danish theology is that it has the right balance 
between the Word and the Sacraments. 


More than any other group, the United Lutheran Church 
represents American culture, having been on the American scene 
a much longer time. Usually called the liberal or progressive 
branch of the church, it is in a position to bring counterpoise to 
the extreme conservatism and nationalistic character of some of 
the other Lutheran groups. Dr. Roth, quoted earlier, estimates 
the contributions of the U.L.C.A. in the following: 


More than 200 years’ adaptation to American life, including the use 
of the English language and also getting along with other denominations. 
The U.L.C.A. has produced valuable literature, has worked out a common 
liturgy, has had valuable experience in organization. A demonstration of the 
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possibility of merger and its value has been made. Through many struggles 
valuable lessons have been learned in organization and government. 


There are other small groups within Lutheranism which in 
a more exhaustive study could be considered. Having in this 
limited fashion viewed the larger groups, it is evident that con- 
siderable gains are to be made through the merging of the several 
Lutheran peoples with their individual cultures. 

In concluding, it may be observed that the diversity of cul- 
tures, which in the past has been a retarding factor in Lutheran 
unity, can be the ground for the building of a church more truly 
American than any other Protestant body. An earnest hope is 
cherished by an increasing number of Lutherans that cultural 
lines may now converge and the contributions of each group en- 
rich more fully than ever before the united fellowship. 

America has become a great and noble nation through the 
contributions that have come from the different peoples who are 
Americans. The Lutheran Church in America may, likewise, be 
strong and effective through the complementing and enriching 
contributions of her constituent cultural groups. In the face of the 
golden opportunities and the great demands of the present hour, 
may an increasingly united Lutheran Church utilize all her re- 
sources in the service of Christ so that His name may be glorified 
and His kingdom extended. 


ATONEMENT: THE CHURCH’S TASK 


WILLIAM C. BERKEMEYER 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


MHE social task of the Christian church.grows out of an ade- 

quate understanding of the New Testament idea of the atone- 
ment. This is the thesis which I want to propound. But I must 
begin with a summary of what I attempted to do on another oc- 
casion:' the interpretation of the New Testament idea of the 
atonement along the lines of trying to show, first, not why it 
was necessary to God for Christ to offer an atonement for sin, 
but how it was possible; and, next, how it was necessary not 
simply for Jesus to reconcile man to God, but also for the church 
of the living Christ both to bind men to God and to keep open 
the channels of fellowship by which the God of grace can gradu- 
ally destroy the evil effect of past sin upon men’s hearts and re- 
create them in His and their true image. I pointed out, in that 
connection, that atonement is a matter of satisfying at once both 
the divine instinct for justice and the divine instinct for love, since 
sin is at root that moral and religious condition which is the re- 
sult of man’s failing to love and feed upon God in the fellowship 
of Father-and-child for which he was created and by which he 
was intended to live and work and grow. I reasoned that this 
faith alone can be man’s righteousness in that it alone can bridge 
the gap, restore fellowship, and imbibe God’s own Spirit—of 
which faith Christ is the God-given creator. I said that the de- 
gree of man’s sin 1s the extent to which man is not conscious of 
his need for God and His goodness, not eager and willing to 
seek God’s help and guidance. I concluded that the atonement 
is Christ’s work of building an unbreakable bridge from God 
to man, and of inspiring and directing such continuous bridge- 
building, so that God may progressively destroy man’s sin and 


1 “Atonement: Dogma or Experience?” in The Lutheran Church Quarterly, July, 1944. 
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reflect His divine image again in man. This is a task of atone- 
ment which Christians and the church share with their Lord as 
unfinished business, and will continue to share until all men are 
restored to fullness of fellowship with God and all men recreated 
through that fellowship into God’s own image. 

But there is more to be said—much more. If men are to be 
saved, religiously and morally; if men are to be reconciled to God 
so that His spirit can dwell in them; if sin is to be atoned for, 
then bridges must be built not just between God and man, but 
between man and man, innumerable bridges criss-crossing life 
and binding the world of mankind together into a tightly-woven 
cloth. For sin is in essence not only a separation of man from 
God, of the child from the Father whose spiritual image he is to 
inherit and reflect, but also a separation of man from his fellow- 
man. The result, which is only too apparent to all of us, is that 
instead of living in this world as one family of brothers and sis- 
ters, men live in numberless isolated units, lonely individuals, 
fearful peoples, distrustful classes, disinherited castes, competing 
and warring nations. Here we come face to face with the great 
psychological and sociological problem of our times, which is hu- 
man isolationism with its baneful fruits of fear, loneliness, dis- 
trust, ignorance, competition, war. Despite the physically unifying 
effects of scientific advance, there are few spiritual bridges be- 
tween men. Men do not recognize their divinely inherited brother- 
hood; they do not understand or trust each other; they do not 
feel their natural and spiritual interdependence; they crowd in 
fearful isolation into islands about which the waters of a physical 
ocean have all but evaporated, leaving only deep chasms, mainly 
unbridged. 

Here is the proper social task of the Christian church—to 
build bridges between isolated men and groups: between youth 
and age, between men and women, between plebeian and aristo- 
crat, between activist and intellectualist, between artisan and artist, 
between labor and industry, between farmer and factory-worker, 
between poor and rich, between black and white, yellow and brown, 
east and west, between German and Pole, American and Japanese, 
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Englishman and Russian, Indian and Jew—between every isolated 
individual or group and every other. It is a big task—as impos- 
sible, perhaps, as building bridges between man and God. But it 
is the proper social task of the Christian church: to introduce 
brother to brother, to reveal the divine family likeness to estranged 
children, to create mutual understanding,-appreciation of differ- 
ences, sharing of personal contributions. The church must build 
bridges between men if men are ever to replace loneliness with the 
joy of fellowship in the human family, fear with the sense of real 
security in one community, distrust with faith in our fellows so 
different from ourselves, competition and war with mutual shar- 
ing and peaceful co-operation. This is a task not of physical but 
of spiritual bridge-building. No one is prepared to do it, save 
those who in Christ know God as the Father of all men and love 
as the fulfilling of the law. 

It is a betrayal of our divine co-mission to try to link every 
individual child with God as Father, as we Lutherans glory in 
doing both in our individual evangelism and so-called Inner Mis- 
sion work, while we deny any Christian responsibility to link 
brother with brother. The saving love of God in Christ was never 
intended to touch us as individuals and then flow back to God. 
God would have it spread out like a mighty flood through the 
channels we open into other human lives, and so, on and on, until 
the whole earth is watered and refreshed by it and made into a 
common garden of Eden. 

The most distressing tragedy of the church, face to face with 
this need and opportunity, is its own isolationism by which each 
branch hoards its so-called “purer’’ waters until they become stag-. 
nant with disuse. The day has passed, if it ever really existed, 
when it was necessary and desirable for any church to fear lest 
her truth would be lost and contaminated by a too free contact 
with the emphases of some other Christian group. The values of 
the great Christian tradition will be best preserved and related, 
not in guarded isolation, but in open exchange. The narrowing 
tendency of Christian theologies, the breaking up of the river into 
various traditions, has lost for the church many counter-balancing 
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influences. That which the Christian excluded as heterodox has 
been not all dross but rather the complement of orthodoxy, with- 
out which the church has limped on in thought over-balanced in 
one direction or another with half-truths. The church of Augus- 
tine and Paul need John and Origen—and need them badly, as 
Canon Raven recently pointed out.” The gospel that saves men 
is not confined or contained or adequately conveyed in any one 
form of teaching or sacramentalism or ecclesiasticism. The gospel 
that saves is the grace of God—the goodness of God in Christ 
building bridges to men’s hearts and on from heart to heart, until 
God’s justice and love not only recreate each individual spirit but 
knit all men together into one human family. 

This atonement, this complete reconciliation of God and man 
and man and man into a saving fellowship was from the earliest 
days and is still the proper work of the church. Otherwise neither 
sin’s fruit nor sin’s roots can be effectively dealt with—destroyed 
—atoned for. If there is one possible contribution the church can 
and ought to make toward permanent peace in this world, it is 
by being un-national, un-classified, un-denominational. We must 
build bridges between man and man as a means of extending 
Christ’s own bridge from God to man. 

This is the special task of the Christian minister and layman 
alike. It is true that as God’s prophets we must bear our uncom- 
promising. witness to God’s will. We must cry, THUS SAITH THE 
Lorp! proclaiming without fear both God’s judgments and God’s 
grace. But we are also to be priests and pastors. In the fulfillment 
of these offices we must become neutral bridges both between God 
and man and between man and his fellowman. We must empty 
ourselves of our personal, individual thoughts and feeling, re- 
actions and emotions. Men must see us ‘not as Americans or 
Frenchmen, not as professors or ecclesiastics, not as socialists or 
communists, not as members of this or that political group, not 
even as representatives of this denomination or that, but as peace- 
makers, mediators, interpreters of man to man—neutral bridges. 


2 Good News of God, by Charles E. Raven (Hodder & Stoughton). 
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Here is one of our failings. There are a thousand ministers 
and laymen who keep crying, “I think... . I believe. . . . I know. 


... I am convinced. . . .” to one who is heard saying, “Jesus 
teaches... . Paul says. ... George thinks. ... Mary feels. . .. The 
Germans say... .”’ Especially is this criticism true of the Lutheran 


Church, which has been guilty of a dogmatic isolationist pride that 
has made very ineffective her prophetic insights. She has been a 
Cassandra-like prophet because she has been failing miserably in 
her priestly task of mediating both God and man. 

In a very beautiful and moving passage of her study of 
Creative Prayer, Elizabeth Herman speaks of the need for and 
meaning of self-emptying if a man is to mediate God to men. 
The very same thing is true if a man is to mediate between men, 
if he is to build bridges across which the love of the Father for 
the child and the love of the brother for the sister can flow, bridges 
which criss-cross human life so closely that they become a net that 
both holds and binds humankind together and also catches and 
saves those individuals who have not yet been woven into the 
fabric of a humanity at one with God and itself. Like Jesus and 
Paul after Him, we must identify ourselves with all men, “becom- 
ing all things to all men that by all means we may save some” 
(iiGor. 9522); 

This kind of priesthood, as Elizabeth Herman reminds us, 


pledges us to purge ourselves of a narrowing national consciousness and 
put ourselves under the burden of the groaning peoples of the earth. It 
involves our emptying ourselves of all class-feeling and taking into our very 
heart the needs and claims of the class with which we have least natural 
sympathy.® 

We are called to be mediators—to enter into the mind of the Lord and 
voice His appeal to men, and to enter into the heart of humanity and voice 
its cry to God; to represent both the forgiving love and redeeming passion 
of Christ and the struggling aspirations and half-choked longings of the 
souls of men. What completeness of self-emptying is needed for such a 
task, what relentless mortification and unsparing sacrifice! It means the 
sinking of personal preferences, the renunciation of personal ambitions, the 


3 Creative Prayer, by E. Herman (Doran, New York), pp. 214-16. 
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denial of personal desires; and that not by killing the personality, or even 
withdrawing from it, but by yielding it to the expression of desires and 
cravings not our own. It involves the strictest discipline in regard to spiritual 
things, the cultivation of the universal feeling which rejoices not in that 
spirits are subject unto us, but rather that our names, in common with all 
who sin and are forgiven, are written in the book of life. 

It means a daily offering of our bodies and spirits, and their lifelong 
transubstantiation into the Body and Blood of Christ. It means being not less 
human, but more so, for the true priest of intercession is one who has been 
clothed with universal humanity. He has opened his heart to the wants and 
claims of opposing nations, classes and parties, and realized within himself, 
in human measure, the all-inclusive and sacrificial sympathy of his Lord.‘ 


This is the unfinished atoning work which our Lord has left to 
His church. Are we alive to it in this our day? ‘Blessed are 
the peace-makers; for they shall be called the children of God” 
(Matt. 5:9). 


4 Ibid., pp. 215-16, 216-17. 


FURTHER REFLECTIONS ON THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


JOHN HOVLAND SARDESON 
Ithaca, New York 


AM firmly convinced that the most important equipment a 

minister must have is his message. Iam also convinced that 
the doctrine of the Kingdom of God is one of the cornerstones 
of that message. And yet, further, because I am equally convinced 
that the Kingdom is oft misunderstood, not only in our time but 
by us, I have sought here to throw at least a little light upon that 
one phase of our doctrine which interests and absorbs me most. 

Any study of the Kingdom must first be preceded by a defi- 
nition of it so that writer and reader may occupy the same ground, 
for the phrase “the Kingdom of God’? has meant many things 
to many people. For the purposes of this paper the author wishes 
to define the Kingdom as deliverance for man. Such a definition 
rules out at the outset any consideration of the Kingdom as a 
“highest good”’ in the ethical sense. “It is not a goal toward which 
the will and action of men is directed, not an ideal which is in any 
sense realized through human conduct, which in any sense requires 
men to bring it into existence. Being eschatological, it is wholly 
supernatural.”* Thus the Kingdom is never any “saved” body of 
men, living Christian lives and seeking only to do God’s will; it 
is not they with their fellowship and activity who constitute it, 
but the power of God alone. With the Kingdom thus defined, at 
least for the purposes of this paper, we can now proceed to its 
discussion. 

Any study of the Kingdom of God must approach it from its 
two aspects: as a philosophy of history, and as a doctrine of final 
things, the Christian eschatology. For, as Paul Althaus points out 
in The Spirit of Lutheran Ethics,’ eschatology and a philosophy 

1 Rudolph Bultmann, Jesus and the Word, pp. 35-36. 
2 I am indebted here and,in all subsequent quotations from Althaus’ book to an 
unpublished translation of it by the Professor John Schmidt, of the Southern Theo- 


logical Seminary, and Oliver Powers, pastor of St. Stephen’s Lutheran Church, Brook- 
lyn, New York. Thus no page numbers can be given. 
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of history are two different things. Eschatology deals with the 
last things, not with the warp and woof of history, not with the 
unfolding years, but with their end, the boundary which the Day 
of the Lord shall bring. 

First, therefore, we shall consider the Kingdom as a philoso- 
phy of history, a philosophy determined by the Kingdom’s being 
not an activistic Christian fellowship but deliverance for men 
through the power of God. An adequate understanding of the 
Kingdom of God forces us to view history as an interim. The 
Kingdom which has come in Christ, as an earnest or foretaste, 
and which is coming at the end of the world, in its finality and 
as God’s deliverance, of necessity makes the intervening period, 
history, an interim period. For the Kingdom is and yet is not, and 
history is the period intervening between its coming as an earnest 
and its fulfillment. This is clearly indicated by various words of 
Jesus. “The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand’”’ 
seems definitely to indicate that, in Jesus, Christians may appre- 
hend a foretaste of the Kingdom; yet that “there be some of them 
that stand here, which shall not taste of death, till they have seen 
the kingdom of God come with power’ seems just as definitely to 
strike the note of future realization.” 

Whatever may be the meaning of Jesus’ parables of the 
leaven and the mustard seed, He certainly does not present the 
Kingdom which has entered history through and in Him as a 
power that will gradually transmute history into something quite 
different from what it is. To do that is to fall prey to the chief 
modern heresy regarding the Kingdom. 

We live today under the still powerful influence of Darwin 
and the concept of evolution. We have applied that concept in 


3 Mark 1:15. 

4 Mark 9:1. 

5 Many other passages might be cited. Mt. 12:28 and its parallels are perhaps the 
most striking examples of the presence of the Kingdom in Christ, while Mt. 24:14 
indicates a certain passing of time, “until the gospel of the kingdom shall be preached 
in all the world,” before the Kingdom really comes. It scarcely seems necessary to add 
that when this is done the Kingdom will not come automatically. For no qualifications 
have been set which, when men have accomplished them, will result in the reward of 
the Kingdom. 
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almost all of our thinking. Everything, we say, is progress, in- 
cluding history. Somehow things are just going to be better: it is 
a natural law, you know. As a result we read our own evolu- 
tionary thinking into these parables, an interpretation which sim- 
ply was not present in the minds of Jesus or of His hearers. The 
parables presuppose that the growth and flowering of the seed is 
not something “natural” within the controh of man, but rather 
something miraculous, due only to the power and goodness of 
God. So, miraculous is to be the coming of the Kingdom of God. 
We live, too, under the sway of Hegel’s philosophy, whether that 
sway be conscious or not. Everything is thesis, antithesis, and, 
mirabile dictu, synthesis. And for “‘synthesis” we read Utopia, 
whether that Utopia be the classless society, “peace on earth, good 
will to men,” or the realization of the Kingdom of God. Under 
this influence we have tended to view the Kingdom as something 
forged on the anvil of history in which the succeeding years have 
been the hammer and the catalogue of saints the molten metal. 
And finally, we live influenced by modern liberal humanism, the 
full fruit and flower of the eighteenth century. In its most absurd 
form, and at the same time in its most appealing form, we are 
just going to love everybody into the Kingdom, with the Gospel 
if we can, and, if their hearts are hardened, we will try their 
stomachs with a quart of milk for every Hottentot. For we for- 
get that the love which did enter history in Christ was a suffering 
love and must remain suffering love in history. “Since this love 
is the very law of history, it may have its tentative triumphs even 
in history; for human history cannot stand in complete contradic- 
tion to itself. Yet history does stand in actual contradiction of the 
law of love; and Jesus anticipates the growth of evil as well as the 
growth of good in history. Among the signs of the end will be 
‘wars and rumors of wars’ and the appearance of false Christs.’” 
As Professor Niebuhr points out, if these false Christs culminat- 
ing in a single Anti-Christ are taken seriously, as they should be, 
they refute every modern liberal interpretation of history which 
identifies the goal of “progress” with the Kingdom of God,’ for 


6 Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man, Vol. II, p. 49. 
7 Ibid., p. 49, footnote 25. 
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always there thus stands at the end not only Christ but also Anti- 
Christ, which is to say, no Kingdom. All of which merely ratifies 
the Augsburg Confession, Article XVII, which reads in part: 
“They condemn also others, who are now spreading certain Jewish 
opinions that, before the resurrection of the dead, the godly shall 
take possession of the kingdom of the world, the ungodly being 
everywhere suppressed.”® 

To say yet one more word here, any philosophy of history 
predicated upon the coming of the Kingdom of God in history dis- 
counts the existence of original sin and the need for justification 
by faith, at the end as well as at the beginning of man’s new life 
in Christ. For if the concept of original sin means anything, it 
means that in this world, man being what he is, there will always 
remain an essential gulf between him and God which of neces- 
sity negates the theory that the Kingdom of God has come. It 
remains eternally true that justification by faith is the last neces- 
sity in a Christian life as well as the first, and so in that respect 
the Kingdom of God can never come in this world, for sin will 
always prohibit the complete doing of God’s will, in other words 
the complete coming of His Kingdom, until at the eschaton, God’s 
deliverance shall wipe away all sin. As Paul so truly says, “the 
good that I would I do not; but the evil which I would not, that 
I do.”® For “the fragmentary actualization of salvation in world 
history does not mean that salvation can be fulfilled within his- 
tory. For salvation within history is opposed by destruction; the 
divine is opposed by the demonic. Salvation is actual within world 
history to the extent in which the destructive forces are overcome, 
the power of the demonic is broken, and the final fulfillment of 
meaning appears. Thus salvation within world history does not 
remove the conflict between the divine and the demonic. The de- 
monic is subdued in actual victories from time to time—but it 
is never extirpated.’*® Viewed thus, it becomes clear that the 


8 It is evident that the heresy here attacked, as in this paper, is the notion that in 
this world, i.e. history, the ungodly will everywhere be suppressed. 

9 Romans 7:19. 

10 Paul Tillich, in The Kingdom of God and History, pp. 126-27. 
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Kingdom of God, while it affects every human action and all 
human decision, and is present in man’s uneasy conscience, can 
never in this world become the last and final state of existence. 
Then, as now, and granting limitless improvement in between, it 
will still remain true that man will stand in need of forgiveness 
and that the essential gulf between man and God which sin cre- 
ates will still need to be bridged as mercy tempers justice in 
redemption. 

What, then, can we say in summary of the Kingdom of God 
as a philosophy of history? This much at least: that we must 
cease using a conception of the coming of the Kingdom as a 
motivation for a Christian life. We are not helping God to bring 
His Kingdom. Christianity which knows of death, over which 
only God has power, and of the possibility of an Anti-Christ, can 
have nothing to do with the presumptuousness and pride—the 
most subtle of all sins—which would bring about the Kingdom 
of God or prepare the way for it. As Althaus points out, with 
deep insight, “the deeds of Christendom, its service to the need 
of the world, is not immediate to the Kingdom of God but medi- 
ate." These deeds are, as Albert Schweitzer has said, only “a 
powerful prayer to God that he might soon let his kingdom 
come.”’* Or, as Luther’s Small Catechism insists, “The Kingdom 
of God comes indeed of itself, without our prayer; but we pray 
in this petition that it may come unto us also.” We only witness. 
On the other hand, the historical process is not a mere ploughing 
of the sands. Rather, we may conclude with H. H. Farmer that 
a “historical process which was a mere ploughing of the sands 
could not mediate the Eternal as will; a historical process, on 
the other hand, which was not in some measure a ploughing of 
the sands, but could come to an end-point of complete fulfillment 
in itself, could not mediate the divine will as Eternal. It is pre- 
cisely the paradoxical meaning of this world in the providence of | 
God that he [the Christian] is called upon to seek to realize with 
all his powers a kingdom which in this world is not fully realizable 


11 Paul Althaus, The Spirit of Lutheran Ethics. 
12 Quoted by Althaus. 
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at all.”’** If that is not-much to say about the Kingdom of God 
as a philosophy of history, it is because it has more importance 
as an eschatology, and it is to that we now turn for a brief 
moment. 

All things in history move toward both maturity and death, 
toward fulfillment and dissolution, toward culmination and ter- 
mination. Because of this, and supremely because men are mortal, 
the prospect of termination always stands as a threat to culmina- 
tion in any attempt to produce a systematic theology. For men, 
afraid of death—that is to say, afraid not of dying but of having 
to die—seek to assure themselves of a culmination this side of 
termination, if not for themselves at least for history, which is 
to say, symbolically, their children’s children. Thus men have al- 
ways sought to solve the problem of final things by their own re- 
sources, with ephemeral goals and “false eternals.” Thus does 
pride enter in as each man becomes anew another Adam seeking 
after the apple of eternal life this side of Paradise, wherein, in 
reality, every individual is another Moses who perishes outside 
the promised land, and not only he but his children’s children. 

What light is shed on this problem by the New Testament 
idea of the end? First and always foremost is the teaching that 
Christ has come, but that He will come again.” In the terms of 
this paper that means that the Kingdom of God has come in 
Christ as a disclosure of the meaning of history, and that it will 
come in its full realization when He comes again bringing with 
Him God’s deliverance for men and for history. The symbol of 
the second coming is therefore the symbol for the end of history 
both as termination and as culmination. That means that the full 
realization of the Kingdom, its culmination, will not be something 
foreign or unexpected, for we have seen a foretaste in Christ. 
We are, in Paul’s words, “not in darkness, that the day should 
overtake ... [us| as a thief. [We]... are all the children of 
light. ... Therefore . . . let us watch and be sober.”*” Nor can it 


13 H.H. Farmer, The World and God, pp. 300-01. The italics are his. 
14 Cf. footnotes 3, 4, and 5. 
15 I Thess. 5:3-6. 
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be anything else. For instance, the Pharisees used to cry that if 
all the children of Israel could but for one day keep the Law, then 
surely would the Kingdom come. But they could not, nor can we, 
nor could God be so induced. The coming of such a Kingdom 
would be man-inspired, and it is not; it is from God. We can 
look for the second coming at:no given point; no amount of his- 
torical growth must needs precede it. In His own good time and 
at the Father’s pleasure will the Kingdom come. Until then it has 
only, and will only, come in part, as a foretaste. 

But that He will come is certain. Thus, that the Kingdom will 
come is equally certain. For if it were not so, it would be necessary 
to worship the power of sin as the final power in the world or to 
regard it as a kind of second God, not able ever completely to 
triumph and yet strong enough to avoid defeat. Thus the return 
of Christ has a twofold aspect. It “implies a refutation... of 
both utopianism and a too consistent other-worldliness. Against 
utopianism the Christian faith insists that the final consumma- 
tion of history lies beyond the conditions of the temporal process. 
Against other-worldliness it asserts that the consummation ful- 
fills, rather than negates, the historical process.’’* 

Nor does any such conception nullify human ethical motivation 
as many fear it must do. Rather, if rightly understood, it under- 
girds all human action. As Paul Althaus so brilliantly points out, 
“Christian work . . . lives entirely in the present, without any 
ideology of an historical future. Today we must do what God 
wills, whether the morrow builds upon today or destroys it. Even 
if our action be severely limited, even if every generation of Chris- 
tians must begin the old battles against the old enemies from the 
very beginning, even if our deeds and attempts prove futile— 
nevertheless the deeds of Christians have, in any case, been a 
testimony of the Kingdom of God and as such have been a service 
to the Kingdom.”*' For we are not builders with God, that is pre- 
sumptuous; rather are we witnesses of the Faith. Our ethics are 
an ethics of testimony, our motivation a love of Him who first 


16 Reinhold Niebuhr, op. cit., p. 291. 
17 Paul Althaus, op. cit. The italics are his. 
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loved us. All else is idolatry, “false eternals’’ placed across the face 
of Him who alone holds the disposition of the end of history. And 
in the final analysis such a conception of the Kingdom is the only 
_ sound and safe conception. For, and again in the profound words 
of Paul Althaus, ‘“‘an action that is carried by the ideology of real- 
ization of self or the reformation of the world will finally break, 
because in this world of evil and the law of death, disappointments 
are ever near, the bitter experience of men and systems. But that 
action to which the Gospel calls us and in which it accompanies 
us unto the end will never become tired.”** 

And now for one final look at history and the Kingdom of 
God which marks its end. There is in history a certain unity, a 
certain cohesion. One civilization, whatever new forms of life it 
may achieve, has nonetheless certain residual remnants of an ear- 
lier civilization. There are, in short, cumulative effects in history. 
It must be agreed, therefore, that history displays within itself a 
principle of growth. It does move toward more complex human 
relations, toward the technical enhancement of human powers and 
the accumulation of knowledge. But this is not to say, and here 
is the crux of the problem, that growth means progress. Mere 
growth carries with itself no moral connotations. Growth, as such, 
is amoral; it may be growth toward good or evil. For example, 
the maturity of an individual, the result of growth, results in a 
more complex and yet more well-rounded unity than the more 
simple unity of childhood. But, by the same token, children are 
not often subject to insanity whereas maturity is. So, too, in his- 
tory. There is growth, but at the same time there is a new peril 
of evil on every new level of good. The Christian symbol for this 
insight is the figure of the Antichrist. He stands for the final evil 
which must be expected in the most ultimate development of his- 
tory. The Antichrist stands, as Professor Niebuhr sees so clearly, 
“at the end of history to indicate that history cumulates, rather 
than solves, the essential problems of human existence.”*® And 


18 Ibid. See also Paul J. Hoh, in The Lutheran Church Quarterly, April, 1944, pp. 
174-75. 
19 Ob. cit., p. 318. 
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standing thus he is so powerful, as the New Testament is forever 
telling us, that no force, endemic in history, is capable of his over- 
throw. The Antichrist who appears at the end of history can be 
defeated only by the Christ who comes again to end history. 

Thus does the doctrine of the Kingdom of God state the Chris- 
tian answer to the problem of. the final things. It negates every 
attempt to achieve redemption by regarding history itself as a 
guarantor of the fulfillment of human life. It asserts that here we 
have no abiding residence. It brings to naught every attempt so to 
raise man that he becomes a co-worker with God, sort of a junior 
architect in the building of the city of God. It asserts that unto 
God alone are the Kingdom, and the power, and the glory forever. 
It assures us that “neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor prin- 
cipalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate ~ 
us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” It 
negates our pride which would seize upon false goods and rest 
with tainted accomplishments. It affirms that God will not be 
downed,. and that we who are His witnesses will triumph in and 
through Him. It says, in short, “in the beginning God,” and at 
the end “even so, come, Lord Jesus.” Even so. 


20 Romans 8 :38-39. 


THE RELIGIOUS VALUE OF WHITEHEAD’S 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


CHARLES W. KEGLEY 
Evanston, Illinois 


HE appearance of Volume III in the Library of Living Philosophy, en- 

titled The Philosophy of A. N. Whitehead, calls for more than a brief 
review or “critical notice”; it should be the occasion, especially in a journal 
of religion or philosophy, for an examination of Whitehead’s views in the 
fields of philosophy, religion, and axiology. This is true for several reasons, 
chief among them being that Whitehead has advanced what is generally 
conceded to be the most original and significant interpretation of theism in 
recent decades. We propose, therefore, in the pages that follow, to offer (1) 
some comments on the volume as a whole; (2) a brief examination of the 
three articles dealing with Whitehead’s philosophy of religion; (3) a few 
critical comments on the validity and significance of Whitehead’s views on 
these subjects as they have been discussed in recent philosophical literature. 


j 


The Philosophy of A. N. Whitehead is a volume of the first order in 
a series of books which is itself of the very best. According to Whitehead 
himself, “Professor Schilpp deserves our gratitude for discovering a new 
mode of exhibiting contemporary thought.” This mode consists in gathering 
into one volume a collection of articles by various writers on different aspects 
of thought of a great living philosopher, together with his reply, based on 
his study of these articles. This procedure was found eminently successful 
in the case of Dewey and Santayana, to whom the first two volumes were 
devoted. It is a little less profitable in the case of the present volume, not 
because the procedure is itself unsound, but because, unfortunately White- 
head’s illness while the volume was in the making did not permit him to 
write an extended examination and criticism of the articles presented to 
him. Since Whitehead’s health has now improved considerably, one wonders 
whether Editor Paul A. Schilpp may not, in later issues or in a brief sup- 
plementary booklet, still present us with comments, clarifications, and criti- 
cisms by Whitehead himself. Such a statement by Whitehead would not only 
fulfill the brilliantly conceived purpose of the Library of Living Philosophers ; 
what is far more important, it would throw light on many vital issues in 
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Whitehead’s philosophy which otherwise will be the subject of debate for 
many generations. 

Speaking further of the volume as a whole, it should be said that the 
book is a striking exhibition of clear and balanced philosophical writing. All 
of the major aspects of Whitehead’s philosophy have been analyzed and 
criticized, including what amounts to a volume in miniature by Victor Lowe 

n “The Development of Whitehead’s Philosophy.” Clear philosophical writ- 
ing is always at a premium, and that a volume dedicated to the interpretation 
of Whitehead’s very profound but not always lucid philosophy should itself 
be a model of philosophical clarity, is no small tribute to the eighteen con- 
tributors. It is actually a pleasure—though also a vigorous challenge—to 
study these essays. 


Il 


We turn now to an outline of the articles mentioned above. The first,? 
by John Goheen, discusses Whitehead’s theory of value. It is commonplace 
to observe that any interpreter of Whitehead’s axiology, ethics, and aes- 
thetics, labors under a special difficulty because Whitehead himself has not 
explicitly and systematically developed his views in these fields. Dr. Goheen 
points out that what Whitehead has to say on the subject of axiology may 
be divided into two parts: (1) “The doctrine of pattern or form (the gen- 
eral formula of the Good, the finitude, and the unity)”, and (2) “The doc-. 
trine of feelings.” The first doctrine, formulated by Whitehead in his recent 
essay on “Mathematics and the Good,” is as follows: “All value is the gift 
of finitude which is the necessary condition for activity.’ This the student 
of philosophy will recognize as the notion that only form or pattern, which 
is derived from or expressed in the finite, has value; the boundless, that 
which has no form or pattern, has no value. Now it is possible, as Goheen 
points out, to interpret this view in two ways: first, as in Plato, it might 
be taught that form or pattern is itself somehow “good”; second, it may be 
held that form and pattern are not themselves valuable but are the conditions 
of value—merely to exist implies form or pattern, hence this is the most 
obvious condition of value. The second view, Goheen says, appears to be 
Whitehead’s, for Whitehead recognizes that sheer pattern or form is not 
itself good; it is, in fact, the condition of evil as well as of good. However, 
Whitehead’s discussion of the “imfusion of patterns into natural occurrences” 
or the stability of patterns, or the modification of patterns does not prove 
satisfactory either, for it is not sufficiently definite. There is no clear con- 
nection established in Whitehead, Goheen alleges, between pattern and that 
which is good. 


1 That is, this article is the first of the three to occur in the volume under discussion. 
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Turning now to the second doctrine, that of feeling, Whitehead points 
out. that the Good rests ultimately in “the unity of Feeling” of the experienc- 
ing organism. There are two dimensions of this feeling or experience of 
the Good, satisfaction and intensity. Because of this doctrine of feeling and 
its interpretation in terms of satisfaction and intensity, Goheen classifies 
Whitehead’s as an “interest theory” of value. Thus interpreted, many will 
conclude that Whitehead’s view suffers from the faults that inhere in all 
subjectivist theories of value. Indeed, Goheen says that, for Whitehead, the 
Good appears to be that which “is any appropriate unifying of the ‘end’ 
under the given circumstances of need or ‘demand.’”’ To some it may appear 
that Goheen has failed to take sufficient account of what Whitehead teaches 
about the primordial nature of God as containing or being the supertemporal 
Good, or the source of the Good. 


Ill 


In the second article, Professor Julius Bixler states that Whitehead is a 
philosopher “who inquires about the meaning of religious intentions rather 
than a theologian who offers proofs for the existence of a divine being,” and 
that for this reason a sketch of Whitehead’s philosophy of religion is required 
in addition to an interpretation of his doctrines of God. Bixler quotes the 
following words of Whitehead’s concerning our inability to capture in for- 
mal statements a description of our more significant religious experiences. 
“Tt is characteristic of the learned mind to exalt words. Yet mothers can 
ponder many things in their hearts which their lips cannot express. These 
many things, which are thus known, constitute the ultimate religious evidence 
beyond which there is no appeal.”? 

While thus emphasizing the role of religious intuitions which it may be 
possible to capture in propositions to only a small degree, nevertheless Bixler 
also, and quite correctly, emphasizes the more doctrinal aspect of Whitehead’s 
philosophy of religion. For instance, what is religion according to Whitehead ? 
Two rather detailed definitions are given. The first, which occurs in the latter 
portion of Science and the Modern World, tells us that “religion is the vision 
of something which stands beyond, behind, and within the passing flux of 
immediate things; . . . something that gives meaning to all that passes, and 
yet eludes apprehension; something whose possession is the final good, and 
yet is beyond all reach; something which is the ultimate ideal, and yet the 
hopeless quest” (pp. 267 f.). The second statement is from Religion In the 
Making in which Whitehead states that “the religious insight is the grasp of 
this truth; that the order of this world, the depth of reality of the world, the 


2 The Philosophy of A. N. Whitehead, p. 490, from Religion in the Making, p. 67. 
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value of the world in its whole and in its parts, the beauty of the world... 
are all bound together . . . not accidentally, but by reason of this truth: that 
the universe exhibits a creativity with infinite freedom, a realm of forms with 
infinite possibilities; but that this creativity of these forms are together im- 
potent to achieve actuality apart from the completed ideal harmony, which 
is God” (p. 119). Both of these statements, Bixler points out, emphasize 
the “togetherness” which is characteristic of religion. In Whitehead’s phi- 
losophy this is not a harmony once-for-all completed, but rather a trend in 
the universe toward that harmony in comparison—with which all present and 
previous integration appears faulty and incomplete. In another connection 
(though why Bixler does not discuss this when treating of Whitehead’s 
definitions of religion is not clear) Bixler has an illuminating comment to 
make on the now famous statement by Whitehead that “religion is what the 
individual does with his own solitariness.’’* Contrary to general_belief, White- 
head does not in this passage refer to “complete detachment,” nor does he 
commit the fallacy of “misplaced concreteness.” Rather, his point is that 
“the religion of solitary moments is the religion of rationality.”* According 
to Bixler’s interpretation Whitehead means that in solitary thought and 
meditation a person discovers that he cannot attain to the value of his own 
life. except by identifying his individual claim with that of the objective 
universe. Religion then becomes “world-loyalty.”® 

Postponing consideration of Whitehead’s doctrine of God until we dis- 
cuss Hartshorne’s contribution to the present volume, we merely note here the 
fact that Bixler treats discerningly of Whitehead’s insistence upon the idea 
of a God who persuades rather than upon a God who compels, upon the 
polarity—not the dualism—of adventure and peace in life, and upon evil as 
arising out of the inevitable obstructiveness of things. 

In the concluding portion of his essay Bixler states that perhaps the most 
important single feature of Whitehead’s philosophy of religion is its effort 
to meet the particular needs of the present time. This is done in three ways. 
First, it aims to furnish religion with a defense against the attacks of scien- 
tific positivism. Never before, says Bixler, has there been so determined an 
eifort to demonstrate that knowledge comes only through sense experience. 
But “without disparaging the senses Whitehead claims that we have other 
organs of receptiveness and then, instead of emphasizing their complete sepa- 
ration, greatly strengthens his argument by saying that the two kinds of 
knowledge enter into one coherent scheme. ‘Sense-data and value data,’ 
Whitehead says in Religion in the Making, are dealt with by the ‘same 


3 The statement occurs in Religion in the Making, p. 16. 
4 The Philosophy of A. N. Whitehead, p. 502. 
5 Religion in the Making, quoted p. 60. 
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mode of thought.’ . . . The present enthusiasm for the scientific method in 
religion is thus based on a misconception. Art and poetry offer nearer 
analogies since, like religion, they direct us to the inarticulate and incom- 
municable quality of the vivid flash of insight.”* Second, Whitehead attacks 
dogmatism which, he alleges, is “the last refuge of human savagery,” and 
at the same time appeals for those qualities which today the world craves 
above all others, namely, tolerance as opposed to partisan strife, and humility 
and reverence as opposed to self-assertiveness. Third, Whitehead urges men 
to think of religion as an experience of growth. Life, he says, shows a 
“noble discontent” which constantly spurs us to greater efforts. Whitehead 
makes it plain, says Bixler, that religion is the fruition and not the denial of 
culture. “God is not, as some theologians would claim, the ‘Wholly Other’ 
or an arbitrary sovereign will... .”” 


IV 


The third essay is that by Charles Hartshorne, entitled “Whitehead’s 
Idea of God.” Regarding this essay, one very competent writer states that 
“it is extremely learned and, to the present reviewer, slightly terrifying.’’® 
Indeed, it is erudite and forbidding because in its early sections Hartshorne 
chooses to expound the nature of God, according to Whitehead, in mathe- 
matical symbols. Whether these symbols clarify or confuse the issue is a 
matter for debate; at least Hartshorne’s use of them is consistent and it may 
be that he has introduced a technique which will prove valuable to future 
generations destined to argue the merits of Whitehead’s philosophy. There 
are five general topics in Hartshorne’s essay which may be briefly treated 
as follows. 

1. In discussing Whitehead in relation to the theistic tradition, Hart- 
shorne states that throughout the history of western thought all efforts to 
find a rational meaning for the idea of God have failed in coming to grips 
with the ideas of absolute perfection and absolute causality. “God may be 
conceived,” Hartshorne writes, “(1) as the mere creator, (2) as the creator- 
with-the-creatures, or (3) as the mere total of creatures (as not really such). 
The advantage of (2) is not only that it includes the positive factors of (1) 
and (3), but that it thereby enables these factors really to be themselves.”® 
Thus, Hartshorne argues, a creator without any creatures is as nothing; the 
same is true of a creature without a creator. There will be no significant 


6 W. T. Stace, Review of The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead, in Mind, 
Vol. LII, No, 205, pp. 506-7. 

7 Ob. cit., p. 509. 

8 Ibid., Vol. LII, Jan. 1943, p. 69. 

9 The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead, p. 517. 
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progress in dealing with the idea of God until the median position is clearly 
set forth—which, according to Hartshorne, is precisely what Whitehead has 
done. 

In an effort to set forth Whitehead’s view in relation to other possible 
positions, Hartshorne takes refuge in symbolism. The first set of symbols 
has to do with God as Cause. CC symbolizes the doctrine of sheer inde- 
pendence. WW symbolizes the opposite doctrine that “there is nothing in- 
dependent of the world in God.” Cw symbolizes the median position, i.e. 
that there is an independent factor which is cause but not effect and also 
a dependent (or “consequent’’) factor which itself has causes. Turning now 
to consider God with reference to perfection, a parallel set of symbols may 
be used, as follows. AA symbolizes absolute, simple perfection—that which 
transcends others in all respects and self in none. RR symbolizes “tran- 
scendence of self and of all others in all respects’”—in which case “the self 
has no identity and no meaning.” AR symbolizes the median position accord- 
ing to which God transcends self in some respect and transcends others in 
all respects. This position is to be preferred to AA because it is more in- 
telligible for deity to transcend others in all respects and self in some than 
not to transcend self in any respect, according to Hartshorne’s interpretation 
of Whitehead. “If self cannot surpass itself, then it can in no valuable sense 
involve self-contrast, and without self-contrast self-identity is also meaning- 
less. If there were no abiding standard of growth, growth would be mean- 
ingless, and the standard must involve an aspect (A) which does not itself 
grow but measures all growth, including growth of standards.” Likewise 
the position symbolized by AR is more intelligible than that symbolized by 
RR because, if self is transcended in all respects, then, says Hartshorne, 
“self has no identity and no meaning.” 

Now, says Hartshorne, of all the possible combinations of symbols— 
ie. of A, C, R, W, AA-CC, RR-WW, etc—Whitehead’s idea of God is 
set forth only by the symbols AR-CW, AR referring to the category of 
value and CW to the category of causality. The remaining portions of Hart- 
shorne’s brilliant essay are devoted to a documentation of the above statement 
and to a more detailed interpretation of Whitehead’s complicated doctrine 
of God. As stated earlier, we shall discuss what we take to be the remaining 
four general topics. 

2. “To prove,” writes Hartshorne, that God is “AR-CW we need only 
prove that the relativity ascribed to him is relative perfection and not ordi- 
nary, imperfect relativity.” This is proved by.the following line of reasoning: 
Since, according to Whitehead, God everlastingly contains all actual values 
and integrates them in so far as they can be integrated, it is inconceivable 
that any individual or entity other than God could equal God in value. God 
is, therefore, the “self-surpassing being who in all possible circumstances 
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surpasses all others.” He is, to revert to the symbols, R-Perfect. This is 
what Whitehead means by the primordial nature of God, and when White- 
head says that God in his primordial nature is complete, yet “deficient” in 
actuality, the presumed inconsistency, says Hartshorne, is explained by 
Whitehead’s view that God is complete in his dimension, namely of abstract 
realization of value, but that he is not complete in concrete dimensions as 
well. Indeed, Hartshorne points out, God cannot be the latter because po- 
tentiality is nothing if there is “full realization of potency.” 

Similarly, with respect to the symbol CW, Whitehead teaches that God 
has all activity within himself (in his concrete or “consequent” nature) 
only, as Hartshorne says, “because he accepts the activity of others as such 
and enjoys it within his own immediacy.”’ The notion which Hartshorne sets 
forth is that of a God who “appropriates” the actions of others but does 
not “determine” them. Hartshorne is of the opinion that this framework 
for the solution (?) of the problem of evil is probably the first one to find 
its logical place in a comprehensive metaphysical system, though he admits 
that Varisco, Ward, and Fechner made significant contributions in this 
direction. 

As for the primordial nature, it may be said that God is absolutely 
perfect, but it would be incorrect, according to Hartshorne’s interpretation, 
to say that Whitehead’s God is omniscient, unless that statement be qualified 
by the observations (a) that the knowledge of “all things’? means of all 
actual events and of possible events qua possible; (b) that God’s knowledge 
while free from error, is constantly enriched aesthetically by virtue of the 
new harmonies in which it sees concrete events. 

Whitehead’s doctrine of the consequent nature of God can best be under- 
stood by approaching that doctrine at the point at which it treats of the 
categories of identity and difference. Using this approach we may say: The 
primordial nature is the aspect of sheer identity. Stated differently, God, and 
only God, has an “absolutely fixed and ungenerated . . . self-identical char- 
acter.” But “identity” is a polar concept—identity has meaning only in rela- 
tion to difference. So, the argument would appear to run, the primordial 
Nature of God—the aspect of identity—has meaning only in relation to the 
consequent nature of God—the aspect of difference and change. These na- 
tures presumably require each other. But now Whitehead’s doctrine calls 
for still a third important distinction, within the consequent nature, which 
Hartshorne sets forth in the following terms: “We have (1) the static 
perfection of PN, which is a definite quantum of value, namely absolute 
or maximal value, and as necessary to this perfection but applying to other 
dimension of value, (2) the dynamic perfection of CN, which is not a 
definite degree or quantum of value, but the generic property of (3) a class 
of possible values, this property consisting in the values of being always 
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superior to those possessed by any being other than God, and also superior 
to those possessed by God himself at any earlier time, as well as inferior 
to any values that he may possess in the future.” This distinction between 
the “generic property” of possessing a consequent nature and the particular 
state which the consequent nature of God actually has, is exceedingly im- 
portant for interpreting Whitehead’s doctrine of God because it helps to 
make clear the cumulative or “snow-ball” character of the concrete conse- 
quent nature at any specific instant in time. What might be called “the 
structure of the divine life” is summarily described as: 

PN—Primordial Nature, absolute (static) value. 

CN—Consequent Nature, qtiantum dynamic perfection (a generic prop- 
erty), including Consequent Nature x, quantum concrete cumulation of earlier 
stages. 

3. Following a discussion of “Everlastingness and Futurity in God,” 
which interprets God as in one sense (considered from the point of view 
of the primordial nature) non-temporal and in another sense (considered 
from the viewpoint of the consequent nature) temporal, Hartshorne passes 
on to the problem of describing Whitehead’s God with reference to the con- 
cepts of personality, substance, and event. Whitehead, he says, “can more 
truly conceive God .. . as a self-identical substance than the old substan- 
tialisms could.” Traditional doctrines, he claims, really came nearer to the 
notion of a state without a substance than of a substance without states. 
However, while Whitehead considers states more important than substances, 
he nevertheless considers God an “enduring individual” with a unique and 
indeed perfect form of self-identity. God is the self-transcending transcender 

-of all, not the mere state of complete value. In other words, he is a seli- 

contrasting and therefore a significantly self-identical subject with an ever 
partly new superject, not just a single non-self-related or barely ‘simple’ 
state of being. Without self-contrast, self-identity is meaningless and sub- 
stance degenerates into a mere state, subject into a mere object. Thus White- 
head gives new meaning to the concept of God as substance. 

What then, of the concept of personality? Whether Whitehead’s God 
is personal or not depends on what is meant by “personal.” If by “personal” 
is meant (a) conscious, (b) individual, and (c) integrated, then Whitehead’s 
God is certainly personal. Indeed, Hartshorne carries the concept of per- 
sonality considerably farther and says that according to Whitehead God is 
“the personality of the cosmic body, the totality of societies inferior to the 
personal order which is the mind and life of God.” This view, it is alleged, © 
does not involve the imputation to God of any degrading characteristics, nor 
does it make God responsible for evil or destroy the freedom of finite 
creatures, Instead, the view that the universe is God’s body really intends 
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to convey the view that God is adequately, uniquely, and lovingly related 
to all entities and processes.?° 

4. The remaining two topics treated by Hartshorne may be set forth 
much more briefly. As regards ‘The Principle of Concretion,” Hartshorne 
states that while Whitehead’s God has long been identified with this prin- 
ciple, such identification is incorrect. God, for Whitehead, is as much the 
principle of abstraction or unbounded possibility though, Hartshorne im- 
mediately adds, God really is not a “principle” at all but the supreme actual 
entity. Other agents than God effect concretions, but God is the agent whose 
existence is presupposed by all other existences. It is on the basis of the 
first half of the preceding statement that one must say of Whitehead’s God 
(as differentiated from Spinoza’s or Leibniz’ God) that it is impossible to 
deduce from God’s existence the existence of “matters of fact’? or concrete 
events. 

5. Any treatment of Whitehead’s view of God which dodged the issue 
of whether God’s power is accountable for evil would be seriously at fault. 
Hartshorne speaks with insight on this question. God controls creatures by 
persuasion—a persuasion which “is, up to a certain point, irresistible, but 
only because we love God with an immediate love or sympathetic prehension 
which is our very being, and can therefore at most be distorted rather than 
destroyed... .” 

What then, may be said concerning God’s goodness? As Hartshorne 
interprets Whitehead, God is indeed “perfectly Good,” but this goodness 
transcends the level of morality, i.e. the legal justice which, according to 
rules, metes out reward and punishment. Rather is God’s goodness to be 
interpreted in terms of love which consists in the fact that God never thwarts 
the creatures’ desire—whether good or evil—though he never shares fully 
in the pain or sorrow which the thwarting of desires involves in their lives. 
Whitehead’s God, accordingly, is one who dwells in life’s tragedy as well 
as in its triumph, who, without being responsible for evil, yet manages to 
“set limits to the amount of harm” which the creatures can do, and who is 
even able to “wring some good out of the evil.” 

It is hardly surprising that the doctrine of God in Whitehead’s philosophy 
has provoked considerable discussion in philosophical and theological circles. 
Perhaps the most careful yet provocative statement thus far to appear is 
that of Professor Stephen Lee Ely of the University of Wisconsin. Pro- 
fessor Ely has presented a critical analysis of what he happily calls “The 
Religious Availability of Whitehead’s God.” His little volume, a model of 
clear philosophical writing, consists of (1) a brilliant digest of Whitehead’s 
philosophy of organism, (2) a discussion of the place of God in this phi- 


10 Hartshorne wisely reminds his readers that for Whitehead there is no such thing 
as “dead insentient matter” (p. 550). 
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losophy, (3) a criticism of Whitehead’s God from the point of view of its 
religious availability. It is with the last named section that I wish briefly to 
deal because the criticisms therein set forth have been attacked by at least 
two writers. Ely’s criticisms may be summarized as follows: (1) The God 
of religion must be omnipotent and benevolent. Whitehead’s God is neither 
omnipotent nor benevolent; therefore Whitehead’s God is not fit to be the 
God of religion. (2) Because of the nature of Whitehead’s philosophical 
system, of which God is a part, the infinite individuality is lost in God who 
makes the lives of “individuals” part of his own life. (3) According to 
Whitehead’s philosophy, “The only God that metaphysics can attain has no 
religious value and presumably ought not to be called God whereas the only 
Being who has a possible right to be called God can be reached only by 
religious and moral intuitions.’ The sweeping character of these criticisms 
should not lead one to conclude that Ely is unaware of or insensible to 
Whitehead’s vigorous efforts to present a philosophy with a God that is 
“religiously available.” Ely calls attention to the fact that, according to 
Whitehead, God, in his consequent nature, is the preserver of values, and 
again that the value of events is enhanced and in a sense perfected in God’s 
vision,** 

Again Whitehead has defended his use of the term God as referring 
to cosmic being on the ground that “the contemplation of our patrons, as 
enjoying real feelings derived from the timeless source of all order, acquires 
that ‘subjective form’ of refreshment and companionship at which religion 
aims.”** But granting Whitehead’s apparent desire to present a God who is 
religiously satisfying, Ely concludes that Whitehead has failed, for the 
reasons stated above. 

Whitehead, however, is not without an advocate. Writing in the April, 
1943, issue of Ethics, Hartshorne undertakes to answer seriatim Ely’s 
charges.** In substance, his replies are as follows. First, “if by all-powerful 
is meant ‘having all the power there is as one’s own power, so that all 
decision is one’s own decision,’ then God is not all-powerful for Whitehead.” 
But, says Hartshorne, God is all-powerful for religion, because religion, 
recognizing that man has freedom, properly defines almighty as having “all 
the power over all things which is compatible with the delegation of some 
power to each thing in accordance with its level of being. . . . Omnipotence... 
is the ideal case of power assuming a delegation of power.’ And this, Hart- 
shorne claims, is the sense in which Whitehead’s God is omnipotent. With 


11 Stephen Lee Ely, The Religious Availability of Whitehead’s God, p. 56. 

12 Ibid., p. 40, 42. 

13. A. N. Whitehead, Process and Reality, p. 47. 

14 Charles Hartshorne, “Is Whitehead’s God the God of Religion?” in Ethics, Vol. 
Lily No: 3: 
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reference to Ely’s charge that Whitehead’s God is not benevolent, Hart- 
shorne replies: It is true, as Ely states, that qua primordial God is “un- 
moved by love for this particular or that particular,” but Ely fails to 
see that according to Whitehead God, qua consequent, may love all particu- 
lars. Furthermore, as to Ely’s claim that Whitehead’s God does not really 
value the creatures for their own sake but at best as instruments of his 
divine joy, it must be replied that according to Whitehead “we contribute to 
God’s values by enjoying values ourselves.” Divine altruism, according to 
Hartshorne, means precisely this, that God finds his joy in the joy of his 
creatures. Finally, with reference to Ely’s suspicion that Whitehead’s God 
even seeks human suffering because of the aesthetic contrasts which this 
involves, Hartshorne represents Whitehead as teaching that God merely 
gets “the most possible good out of such creaturely evil as he cannot prevent.” 

Second, with reference to Ely’s charge that God, by making the crea- 
tures’ lives parts of his own, merges the individual into the unlimited nature 
of God, Hartshorne answers that Whitehead’s whole philosophic system is 
based on the (presumably sound) notion that “individuality can include other 
individuality as such, literally have or. ‘prehend’ it. . . . This is the doctrine 
of individuals within individuals,’ or what Hartshorne calls the idea of the 
compound individual. 

Third, Hartshorne admits that in Process and Reality, and even in more 
recent writings, Whitehead teaches that rational proof of the existence of 
God is not to be expected and that intuition (religious intuition?) is the 
primary, and rational processes are the secondary, sources of religious knowl- 
edge. However, Hartshorne says, he “feels” that both the systematic and 
the religious aspects of Whitehead’s philosophy would be weakened by sepa- 
rating the God of Whitehead’s system from the God of love. Accordingly, 
it is logical, on the one hand, that God should preserve all achieved values 
in his own being, and on the other that the creatures should prehend God’s 
consequent nature (and, presumably, be prehended by God qua consequent). 
This may be true, but one has the feeling that Professor Ely’s suspicion is 
correct, namely, the God which Whitehead derives from strict metaphysical 
analysis is not essentially the God of religion, and that the God who is 
genuinely the God of love (and of religion) is discovered, if at all, by 
intuition rather than by rational processes of thought. 

In addition to Professor Hartshorne’s painstaking criticism, Ely’s judg- 
ments concerning the inadequacy of Whitehead’s God for religious purposes 
have been pronounced unsympathetic and unworthy by Bernard Eugene 
Meland.** According to Meland, Ely has not “grasped with adequacy the 


15 “The Religious Availability of a Philosopher’s God,’ in Christendom, Vol. 8, 
No. 4, pp. 495-502. 
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meaning of the philosophy of organism; certainly not its religious meaning.” 
Moreover, Ely’s basic approach is said to be incorrect, for he assesses White- 
head’s doctrine of God on the basis of God’s “service to mn,” and “reduces 
religion to a relationship of immaturity between man and God.” As regards 
the first criticism, namely, Ely’s ability to grasp the meaning of Whitehead’s 
philosophy, the majority of those who do claim to grasp it probably would 
agree with Hartshorne when he says that he finds “the expository portion 
of the book (Ely’s work) an admirably clear and largely accurate simplified 
account of Whitehead’s system.’’*® As for the Seeond criticism, it may be 
said in Ely’s defense that he can scarcely be censured for framing the gen- 
eral question as he did, for he was not “evaluating the religious meaning of 
erganismic philosophy,” as Meland implies, but rather was seeking to what 
extent, if at all, the God of Whitehead’s philosophy is religiously available 
to finite creatures. If religion has in any significant sense to-do with the 
relation(s) between finite creatures. and the infinite (as Meland could 
scarcely deny) then Ely’s question is a legitimate one. Perhaps another 
theologian would prefer to consider Whitehead’s God from some other point 
of view, but this is a matter of taste and not of legitimacy or pertinence. 


V 


Our considerations thus far lead us to make the following comments. 

(1) The literature devoted to Whitehead’s philosophy of religion which 
has been produced, and which will certainly continue to appear for decades, 
is another testimony (if it were needed) to the pregnancy and originality of 
Whitehead’s system. The classic volume edited by Professor Schilpp will 
increase rather than decrease in importance precisely because Whitehead’s 
philosophy is so fruitful that no one volume can answer even the basic ques- 
tions which philosophers should like to address to Whitehead. Any com- 
petent philosopher of religion will ignore this system at his own peril. 

(2) Nevertheless, all is not well with Whitehead’s philosophy of re- 
ligion. For all of Hartshorne’s brilliance in interpreting and defending his 
teacher’s position, certain of Ely’s questions, and others related to them, 
will not down. For instance, it is unfortunate that Whitehead could not 
reply to his critics in the volume designed to offer exactly that opportunity, 
because many who are attracted to Whitehead’s philosophy would feel re- 
lieved to hear him answer, for instance, the question raised by Wilbur M. 
Urban and A. D, Ritchie. That question, simply stated, is this: Can White- 
head or any philosopher consistently achieve a synthesis between Idealism 


16 Charles Hartshorne, “Is Whitehead’s God the God of Religion?” in Ethics, Vol. 
LIII, No. 3, pp. 219-27. 
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and Naturalism (or Naturalism and Supernaturalism, if, with Ritchie, the 
later terms are preferred)? That Whitehead, with other Naturalists, takes 
the space-time world to be primary, and every event in nature, qua activity 
and pattern, to be valuable’’ seems beyond dispute. That at the same time 
he wishes, in a “realistic (sic!) way to secure the advantages of Idealism, 
which assigns the primacy to mind and to value, seems likewise clear. Can 
he consistently do both? With reference to the subject which has been under 
discussion, i.e. the idea of God in his philosophy, can God be at once the 
ground and the outcome of process? 

Again, another question may be put as follows. Does Whitehead satis- 
factorily deal with the conceptions of “concrete” and “abstract” as applied 
to God? This has direct bearing upon the question of the religious avail- 
ability of his God. In answering this question, we shall be told by White- 
head students, we must be careful to remember all the distinctions between 
the primordial and the consequent natures of God. God in his consequent 
nature, Hartshorne has pointed out, is infinite in time (i.e. has no beginning 
in time) and is “concrete” at least in the sense that he is vitally related to 
all particulars in the universe. But, it may be said, the important issue is 
whether God, as primordial, is concrete or a mere abstraction. Hartshorne 
has written: “The primordial nature is God in one abstract aspect in which 
he is viewed as setting the most general purpose of the universe, apart from 
any particular purposes. .-. .” Now if it be true that for Whitehead God, 
qua primordial, is an abstraction—an idea, a principle, or what you will, but 
not a reality—then it would appear that certain crucial questions arise in 
the contexts of metaphysics and axiology, not to mention the question as 
to whether an abstraction is a reasonable object of religious devotion. 

(3) In connection with this question and the entire preceding discussion, 
it is of considerable interest and importance that a prominent continental 
philosopher, Nicolai O. Lossky, has developed a highly original system which 
closely resembles Whitehead’s but which, it seems to the present writer, is 
less open to attack at the points above mentioned (and at others) than is 
Whitehead’s system. Lossky calls his system of metaphysics ‘concrete ideal- 
realism,” a view according to which the world is an organic whole com- 
posed of super-spatial super-temporal substances having their ground in the 
Absolute-God and union with whom is the ultimate goal of their activity.1® 
Now one of the points which Lossky makes, and which bears directly upon 
any discussion of Whitehead’s God, is this: It is necessary to distinguish 
between abstract and concrete ideal (i.e. super-spatial and super-temporal) 


17 Cf. Science and the Modern World, p. 16. 

18 For a discussion of the doctrines of the Absolute and of God in the philosophy 
of N. O. Lossky, see the author’s dissertation under the same title in Deering Library 
ot Northwestern University. 
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being. Mathematical forms, relations, number, and the like are, according 
to Lossky, abstract, passive (i.e. not dynamic and creative), and are de- 
pendent upon the whole of which they are a part. Concrete ideal being, as 
distinguished from abstract ideal being, is creative, dynamic, living. The 
Absolute and God are, for Lossky, supreme instances of such concrete super- 
spatial and super-temporal being. The Absolute and God are clearly distin- 
guished from the mere unity or totality of events and processes which make 
up the world, for such a unity or totality would be a mere abstraction, and 
the “absolute,” as an abstraction, would in consequence be conditioned by the 
multitude of events and processes whose unity or totality it is. The Ab- 
solute must, then, be conceived as a concrete Principle which is not a system 
because it stands above all systems as its source. Such a view of the Absolute 
appears to have distinct advantages over Whitehead’s view of the primordial 
nature of God (which is an abstraction), one of the more important advan- 
tages being the fact that a concrete Principle is thus made the ° of 
the universe and of value. 

But there are other advantages of Lossky’s system as over against 
Whitehead’s, particularly with reference to the role of God. It will be re- 
called that Ely criticized Whitehead on the ground that the existence of 
his God, as primordial, was, in the last resort, admittedly not susceptible of 
rational proof, but was, rather, the product of religious intuitions. This 
criticism, it appears, is largely justified. But Lossky at this point again has 
the advantage over Whitehead. For Lossky holds that rational thinking 
cannot tell us more than that such a concrete Principle as was briefly de- 
scribed above must exist; it cannot express or define this Principle or Ab- 
solute positively in any terms borrowed from the space-time world—terms 
such as Reason, Will, and the like. A positive characterization of the 
Absolute and of God is possible, Lossky claims, only by mystical intuition 
or, in other words, speculative insight. It would take us too far afield to 
indicate how Lossky, via mystical intuition and speculative insight, believes 
that the Absolute and God can be described. It is sufficient for the point 
at hand to see that in frankly saying that positive knowledge of the Absolute 
and God is given, not by intellectual intuition (logical thinking) but by 
speculative insight and in religious experience, Lossky does not invite the 
same criticisms which have been urged against Whitehead. 

In concluding we may suggest that encouragement should be derived 
from the fact that not one, but at least two, creative minds of our age have 
attempted a synthesis of idealism and realism (in Whitehead’s case, natu- 
ralism) in which the doctrines of God play a prominent role. 


NOTES AND STUDIES 
THE OLDEST LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


HARRY JULIUS KREIDER 
Ozone Park, New York 


JUUTHERANS in the State of New York have a glorious religious her- 
itage, for the events associated with the establishment of the church in 
that state constitute one of the most heroic chapters in the history of 
American Lutheranism. Moreover, the earliest congregation which came into 
being there almost three centuries ago, when the state was a Dutch colony 
known as New Netherland,’ has the distinction of being the oldest Lutheran 
Church in America. 

Until recently, the original records were insufficient to convey precise 
information concerning the organization of that congregation, but exhaustive 
research during the past decade has brought to light the necessary records. 
These were acquired from the archives of the Lutheran Church in Amster- 
dam, Holland, and have been appraised so highly that the entire collection 
is being published by the New York Public Library.? It is now possible to 
establish with certainty not only the facts relating to the beginning of the 
congregation, but also the claim that it is the oldest Lutheran Church in 
America. 

It is necessary at the outset to have a common understanding of the 
term “oldest church,” for it is not synonymous with “first church.’ The 
first Lutheran Church on American soil was established in the colony of 
New Sweden in 1639, at Fort Christina (Old Swedes Church, Wilmington, 
Delaware).* But Old Swedes Church did not remain in continuous existence 
in the Lutheran faith; it and its sister churches of New Sweden affiliated 


1 The colony was ruled by the Dutch until 1664, when the English conquered it 
and changed its name to New York. During the Dutch period the city of New York 
was known as New Amsterdam or Manhattan, and Albany as Fort Orange or Bever- 
wyck. In the present study, whenever the cities are referred to, the more familiar names 
of Manhattan and Albany will be used. 

2 Being published serially, under the title “The Lutheran Church in New York, 
1649-1772, Records in the Lutheran Church Archives at Amsterdam, Holland,” trans- 
lated by Arnold J. F. vanLaer, in the Bulletin of the New York Public Library, begin- 
ning January, 1944, Vol. 48, No. 1. The story of the acquisition, translation, and 
publication of the Records is in the Bulletin for January, pp. 31-36. 

3 Abdel Ross Wentz, The Lutheran Church in American History, 2nd ed., rey., 
Phila. 1933, pp. 41-42. 
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with the Episcopal Church about a century ago.* For that reason, while Old 
Swedes is the first Lutheran Church in America, it is not the oldest as a 
continuing Lutheran congregation. 

A word should be said also about another ancient Lutheran Church in 
America. The Frederick Lutheran Church in St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 
(the former Danish West Indies), which was organized in 1666° and which 
has maintained existence as a Lutheran congregation to the present time, 
has been considered by some to antedate the Lutheran Church in New 
Netherland.*:Any doubt, however, as to the priority of the New Netherland 
Church is now resolved by the facts revealed in the recently acquired records 
from Amsterdam. 


1. Earviest REcorp oF LUTHERANS IN NEw YorK‘ 


Lutherans settled principally in Manhattan and at the upper end of the 
Hudson River in the colony of Rensselaerswyck,® the chief settlement of 


4 Julius F. Sachse, Justus Falckner, Phila. 1903, pp. 60-62, n. 15. 

5 Pastor Kjeld Jensen Slagelse, of Denmark, began services in 1666, but returned to 
Denmark in 1668, accompanied by most of the colonists who had come to the Island 
with him two years previously. No services were provided, so far as is known, for the 
few Danes who remained on the Island. In 1672 Slagelse sailed again for St. Thomas, 
but died on board ship. Upon the arrival of a new governor that year, with more 
colonists, services were apparently held, because the governor’s orders made church 
attendance compulsory. The services would have been conducted by a layman, or clerk, 
as he is designated in the Danish Church, possibly by the governor himself. The next 
settled pastor, Theodore C. Riisbrick, arrived in 1674. (MS. history of the church being 
completed for publication, by the present pastor, the Rev. Jens Larsen, citing Kay 
Larsen, Dansk Vestindien, Copenhagen, 1927, pp. 17, 19, 22; John P. Knox, A Historical 
Account of St. Thomas, W. I. ... (generally referred to as A History of the Danish 
West Indies), New York 1852, p. 47; Emil V. Lose, “Om Folkekirkens tidligste Tid 
paa vore Vestindiske Oer,” in Kirkehistoriske Samlinger, ser. 5, Vol. 2, p. 291). 

6 In 1940, before the Amsterdam Lutheran Church Records were available, the 
United Lutheran Board of American Missions, which has oversight of the Lutheran 
Churches in the Virgin Islands, stated in its biennial report that “our Lutheran Churches 
in the former Danish West Indies are the oldest in point of continuous existence in the 
western world.” Minutes of the United Lutheran Church in America, 1940, p. 225. The 
church in St. Thomas was the first of these churches to be established. 

7 Unless other citations are given in this study, see the writer’s Lutheranism in 
Colomal New York, N. Y. 1942, chapters I and II, wherein the sources are given in 
full; The Amsterdam Lutheran Church Records are cited therein from the translator’s 
MSS.; in the present study the citation of the Records is repeated, in order to give 
their location in the Bulletin of the New Vork Public Library. 

8 Rensselaerswyck was a large agricultural colony, founded in 1630 by Patroon 
Kiliaen van Rensselaer. It comprised lands on both sides of the Hudson River and 
completely surrounded Fort Orange, which had been built in 1624 by the Dutch West 
India Company. Disputes having arisen between the patroon and the Company as to 
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which eventually became known as Albany. They were numerous enough in 
Manhattan by 1643 to be noted by the Jesuit missionary, Father Isaac 
Jogues, when he was in New Netherland that year. Jogues had come to 
New France (Canada) to work in the Huron mission, and on a trip up 
the St. Lawrence he had been captured, tortured, and imprisoned by the 
Iroquois, deadly enemies of the Hurons. In August, 1643, he escaped to 
Rensselaerswyck, where he remained for some weeks ; he then spent several 
weeks in Manhattan; and by November he was on his way back to France.° 

Some of the impressions of this visit in 1643 were three years later 
put into writing by Jogues, the manuscript having become generally known 
by the title of “Nowwm Belgium” (“New Netherland”).1° His description 
is brief, covering about half a dozen printed pages, and concerns itself prin- 
cipally with Manhattan and Rensselaerswyck. In the narration of various 
items relating to Manhattan, Jogues noted the religious situation there, and 
in that connection mentioned the presence of Lutherans :** 


the jurisdiction over the territory in the immediate vicinity of the fort, the main settle- 
ment of the colony, close to the fort, was in 1652, by Director Stuyvesant, arbitrarily 
taken out of the jurisdiction of the patroon and erected into the independent village of 
Beverwyck. In 1664, the name of this village was changed to Albany. The Lutheran 
records prior to 1664 uniformly refer to the village by the name of Fort Orange rather 
than by the name of Beverwyck. 

9 Narratives of New Netherland, 1609-1664, ed. by J. Franklin Jameson, N. Y. 
1909, biographical notes, pp. 238-39; Reuben Gold Thwaites, The Jesuit Relations and 
Allied Documents, . . . 1610-1791, Cleveland 1896-1901, 73 vols., “Preface” to Vol. 28, 
Dy EL. 

10 It should be noted here, inasmuch as this is the earliest known record of a group 
of Lutherans in the colony, that some of the early printed translations of the Novum 
Belgium have been incorrectly dated 1664, whereas the correct date is 1643. The in- 
correct date goes back to an error in the endorsement on the original MS., reading 
“Nouum Belgium, 1644, a p Is Jogues,” i... “New Netherland, 1644, by F[ather] 
Is[aac] Jogues.” See Isaac Jogues, An Account of New Netherland in 1643-4, cited 
below, p. [8] of the facsimile MS. This error was carried over into the first printing 
of the translation, in 1851, entitled “New Netherland in 1644,” in the Documentary 
History of the State of New York, Albany 1850-51, 4 vols., Vol. 4, p. 21, 8vo ed., p. 
15, 4to ed. The error was repeated in 1862, entitled “Novum Belgiun: 1644,” in the two 
editions printed that year, under the name of the author, Isaac Jogues: An Account of 
New Netherland in 1643-4, N. Y.: Privately Printed, 1862, p. [23], and Novum Belgium, 
Description de Nieuw Netherland [sic] et Notice sur René Goupil, N. Y.: Presse 
Cramoisy de J. M. Shea, 1862, p. [9]. The correct date, 1643, has been used in sub- 
sequent editions, namely, Thwaites, op. cil., Vol. 28, pp. 104-105, and I. N. Phelps Stokes, 
The Iconography of Manhattan Island, 1498-1909, N. Y. 1915-28, 6 vols., Vol. 4, p. 97. 
The Narratives of New Netherland, p. 259, uses 1646, the year the Novum Belgium 
was written. For further details, see Thwaites, op. cit., “Bibliographical Data,” Vol. 28, 
pp. 305-308, and Narratives of New Netherland, “Introduction,” pp. 257-58. 

11 The translation is from the Narratives of New Netherland, p. 260; only slight 
changes of expression in English occur in the revisions of the published translations. 
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No religion is publicly exercised but the Calvinist, and orders are to admit none 
but Calvinists, but this is not observed; for besides the Calvinists there are in the 
colony Catholics, English Puritans, Lutherans, Anabaptists, here called Mnistes (Men- 
nonites), etc. 


Nothing was related concerning religious conditions in Rensselaerswyck ; 
Jogues stated merely that the Dutch Reformed minister conducted services 
in his home. But though he made no reference to Lutherans there,’* we 
know of at least four, among those who later became prominent in their 
church, who had settled in Rensselaerswyck by 1643." 

There may be a temptation, in view of Jogues’s specific mention of 
Lutherans in Manhattan in 1643, to use that date for the beginning of an 
organized Lutheran congregation in the colony. Jogues’s statement, how- 
ever, carries no inference that a congregation was in existence at that time, 
for he stated definitely that no church was permitted except the Calvinist 
(or Reformed). Moreover, his observation was in full accord with the law 
of New Netherland which as early as 1624 declared that “no other form 
of divine worship than that of the Reformed religion’ would be tolerated. 
Jogues’s only reason for mentioning settlers of the Catholic, Lutheran, and 
other faiths was to point out the fact that they were in the colony in spite 
of orders to admit only those of the Reformed faith. 

The question may be raised, nevertheless, how Jogues, a visitor, was able 
to recognize the Lutherans unless they were banded together in some or- 
ganization? The answer is perfectly clear from the report of his reception 


At least four of the leaders, who signed petitions that are among the Amsterdam Lu- 
theran Church Records, are known to have settled in Manhattan by 1643: Jochem 
Beekman, in 1639 or earlier (John O. Evjen, Scandinavian Immigrants in New Vork, 
1630-1674, Minneapolis 1916, p. 402) ; Lourens Andriesen, possibly in 1642 (Calendar of 
Historical Manuscripts in the Office of the Secretary of State, Albany, N. Y., Albany 
1865-66, 2 vols., Vol. 1, p. 81) ; Michael Tadens, in 1643 or earlier (Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 26) ; 
and Pieter Kock, in 1643 or earlier (Evjen, op. cit., p. 231). 

12 The author [Joel Munsell?] of the historical sketch in The Manual of the First 
Lutheran Church in the City of Albany, Albany 1871, is incorrect in his statement that 
“Father Jogues speaks of Lutherans here in 1644” (p. 45). There is no writing of Jogues 
known to contain a reference to Lutherans in Rensselaerswyck or Fort Orange (Albany). 
(Cf. the 73 vols. of Thwaites, op. cit.) The incorrect date (1644) is obviously from 
one of the early printed translations of the Novum, Belgium, cited in n. 10, above. 

13° Albert Andriessen Bratt arrived in 1637 (Van Rensselaer Bowier Manuscripts, 
ed. by A. J. F. vanLaer, N. Y. State Library Bulletin History 7, Albany 1909, p. 809) ; 
Willem Jurriaensen in 1639 (Ibid., p. 820); Volkert Jansen [Douw] in 1642 (Jbid., p. 
826) ; and Luycas Eldertsen in 1643 (Evjen, of. cit., p. 409). Bratt, Jurriaensen, and 
Douw are mentioned below in connection with the establishment of the colonial church; 
Eldertsen signed one of the petitions among the Amsterdam Lutheran Church Records. 
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in Manhattan in 1643.14 His visit caused much excitement, which is not to 
be wondered at when the people learned of his torture by and escape from 
the Iroquois. “The inhabitants came to see him,” the report stated, “showing, 
by their looks and their words, that they felt great sympathy for him.” 
Speaking with the people who came to see him, and with those whom he 
visited in their homes, it was not difficult for Jogues to learn their religious 
background. An interesting description was recorded, in the report, of a 
Lutheran who visited him: 


A good lad, having met him in a retired place, fell at his feet, taking his hands to 
kiss them, and exclaiming, “Martyr, Martyr of Jesus Christ!” He questioned him, and 
ascertained that he was a Lutheran, whom he could not aid for want of acquaintance 
with his language; he was a Pole. 


2. A CONGREGATION Comes INTO BEING IN 1649 


The Lutheran colonists always longed for their church, as subsequent 
events made abundantly clear. But it was not until six years after Jogues’s 
visit that they banded themselves together to form a congregation and to 
call a pastor. Such procedure was far from the normal way of starting a 
congregation, especially in a foreign land. That is usually dependent upon 
the leadership of a missionary, who gathers the people together and organizes 
the group which comes to worship. But conditions neither in the colony nor 
in Holland permitted normal procedure. 

In the colony, as has already been mentioned, the law stated explicitly 
that no church except the Reformed would be tolerated. In Holland, though 
the Reformed Church was dominant, some toleration was accorded other 
faiths, and the Lutheran Church was permitted in certain places. But even 
the congregation in Amsterdam, which was the strongest of the Holland 
Lutheran churches, had little or no influence with the civil authorities of 
Holland during the period in which the Dutch had their colony in America. 
Consequently the Lutheran Church there was prevented from engaging in 
any missionary activity among the colonists of its own faith. 

The colonial Lutherans, therefore, simply had to take the initiative, if 
they were ever to get their church. This they did, in the spring or summer 
of 1649, when they organized for the purpose of taking the matter into 
their own hands. Their first step was the appointment of a delegation, which 
was to present the congregation’s petition to the Consistory (or Church 


14 “Narrative of Father Jogues, Reported by Father Buteux, 1645,” in Narratives 
of New Netherland, pp. 251-54. 
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Council) of the Lutheran Church in Amsterdam, “to obtain a pastor and 
the public exercise of religion according to the Augsburg Confession.”” 

The delegation appeared before the Consistory on October 12, 1649, 
but the request of the colonists was apparently such an unexpected display 
of aggressiveness that the Consistory decided “merely to keep this matter, 
as being of far-reaching consequence, under consideration, in order later, 
after mature deliberation, to take action thereon and accordingly to make 
such answer as shall be found proper.’’* 

A week later the Consistory considered the petition again, but its mem- 
bers appeared more reluctant than ever to take définite action. Hence they 
postponed the request indefinitely with the decision “not to hasten with the 
final resolution and answer concerning its contents, as it is a matter of far- 
reaching consequence and the most serious consideration to engage therein, 
in view of the state of the country and the situation of our churches at this 
juncture of time.’’27 

The colonists waited four years for word from the Consistory. Receiving 
none, they went into action again, but on a much larger scale than in 1649. 
Three petitions were drawn up, two to the civil authorities in Holland, and 
the third to the Consistory.1* The petition to the Consistory was taken per- 
sonally by Paulus Schrick, of Manhattan,’® but the outcome was only another 
disappointment. The protests of the Reformed clergy of the colony had 
arrived in Amsterdam ahead of Schrick; the Holland authorities supported 
the protesting clergy; and the Consistory, willing now to help the petitioners, 
was powerless. 

When Schrick arrived in Manhattan with the bad news, his fellow 
members were in no mood to indulge in a policy of watchful waiting, but 
proceeded to hold services of their own, conducted by their returned dele- 
gate. The services continued until January of the following year, by which 
time the authorities had become so alarmed that they issued a stringent 
ordinance forbidding “all public or private conventicles or meetings” under 
penalty of heavy fines. ; 

News of the activities in Manhattan must have reached the Lutherans 
at Albany, for services were conducted there also, although it is not known 


15 Referred to in their letter to the Consistory, dated October 4, 1653, among the 
Records of the Amsterdam Lutheran Church, in the Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library, 1944, Vol. 48, p. 37. The first petition, of 1649, is not known to exist. Inasmuch 
as the Records from the Amsterdam Church which are used in the present study are, 
all published in the Bulletin of the New York Public Library for 1944, Vol. 48, the cita- 
tions hereafter will be abbreviated to Bulletin NYPL and the page number(s). 

16 Consistory Minutes, October 12, 1649. Bulletin NYPL, p. 37. 

17 Consistory Minutes, October 19, 1649. Bulletin NYPL, p. 37. 

18 The first two dated October 1, 1663; the third, October 4, 1653. Ibid., pp. 37-42. 

19 Consistory Minutes, January 20, 1654. Jbid., p. 42. 
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how many of them were held. Only one is mentioned in the records, that 
held on the last Sunday of January, 1656, at the home of Willem Jurriaen- 
sen, at which sixteen persons were present and at which the two leaders 
_who conducted it were arrested. 

The colonial Lutherans of both cities were furious over the summary 
action of the local authorities and delegated Schrick to bring the matter per- 
sonally to the attention of the Consistory.*° This time Schrick secured re- 
sults, for Johannes E. Gutwasser was sent as pastor to the colony.** But 
the arrival of the pastor, in July, 1657, was the signal for an outburst of 
bitter persecution. Gutwasser was promptly “charged not to hold public or 
private exercises in the city.” Two months later he was ordered “by the 
first ships to return to the fatherland,” despite the fact that, as he reported 
to the Consistory,*? his people had “thus far neither held nor intend to hold 
any meetings or religious services’ for fear of being punished by heavy 
fines. Not wishing to run away from the persecution, he went to live on 
Long Island until the storm might blow over, but he was finally apprehended, 
and was deported in the spring of 1659. 

This settled the matter decisively, as far as the Reformed authorities 
were concerned, and the Lutheran congregation had to maintain itself under- 
ground for the next five years.** Release from intolerance did not come 
until 1664, when the Dutch rule passed quietly into English hands, whereupon 
the religious freedom so courageously fought for became a reality. 

Then more discouragements had to be endured, for the Amsterdam 
Consistory found it impossible for more than four years to secure a pastor 
who was willing to go to the colony.** Finally, in February, 1669, Jacobus 
Fabritius arrived to become the settled pastor. Regular services were begun 
immediately, first at Manhattan and then at Albany, and the organization 
of the church was completed.” 


3. THe CHurcu or New NETHERLAND 


In the establishment of the Lutheran Church in New Netherland, the 
Manhattan members were more numerous and more aggressive than those 
in Albany. That was to be expected, inasmuch as Manhattan was the most 
important settlement in the colony, and was also the seat of the colonial 
government. 


20 Petition dated November 1, 1656. Bulletin NYPL, pp. 44-45. 

21 Consistory Minutes, April 3, 1657. Ibid., p. 46. 

22 Dated September 8, 1657. Bulletin NYPL, p. 51. 

23 Letter of Hendrick Bosch to the Consistory, dated August 19, 1663. Ibid., p. 472. 

24 Consistory Minutes, June 1665 to October 1668. Ibid., pp. 475-84, 762-64. 

25 Letters of the Manhattan and the Albany Lutherans to the Consistory, April and 
May 1669. Ibid., pp. 768-74. 
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The petitions to the Amsterdam Consistory show that a large majority 
of the leaders who signed them were from Manhattan. The earliest petition 
in existence, that of 1653, is typical. Of the six leaders who signed it,?° 
four were from Manhattan, one from Albany, and one probably from New 
Jersey. It will be of interest to know these early leaders, some of whom 
were well known citizens in their respective communities. 

The man at the head of the list, Daniel Litschoe, was from Manhattan, 
a former sergeant in the service of the West India Company, who at the 
time of signing the petition was the owner of the tavern at the corner of 
the present Wall and Pearl Streets.27 The next was the wealthy Hendrick 
Willemsen, the “most successful and important baker of New Amsterdam,” 
who lived at Bridge and Broad Streets.** Christian Barentsen [Van Hoorn] 
was the third, a carpenter, who owned several properties in the city.*® The 
well known Mathys Capito, accountant and scribe, who did much work of 
this character for the government,*° was the next to sign; he lived at various 
places in the city until he settled at Kingston a decade later.** The fifth to 
sign was from Albany, Volkert Jansen [Douw], wealthy trader and_ brewer, 
whose property was on the corner of the- present State Street and Broad- 
way.*? The signature of the last man is not clear, but the name of Harman 
Eduardsen is suggested by Mr. vanLaer, translator of the “Records.” Eduard- 
sen was probably a farmer, and lived in Bergen, New Jersey.** 

Of all the leaders, however, Paulus Schrick, wealthy merchant and 
prominent citizen of Manhattan,** was undeniably the ablest whom the 
Lutherans had in their early struggle. In addition to making the two trips 
to Amsterdam as the delegate of the colonial congregation and conducting 
the first services held in Manhattan, it appears that he secured the candidate 
who became the first pastor to the colony. Here is the story. On April 2, 
1657, the Consistory at Amsterdam deplored the fact that “there appeared 
at present to be no chance” of getting freedom of worship for the Lutheran 


26 Bulletin NYPL, p. 41. The spelling used here is that which is most common of 
each man’s signature. There were many variations in the spelling of most signatures 
from year to year. 

27 Stokes, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 326. 

28 Stokes, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 257. 

29 Ibid., Vol. 6, p. 314. 

30 Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 238. 

31 Documentary History of the State of New York, Vol. 4, p. 45, 4to ed., p. 66 
8vo ed. 

32 New York Genealogical and Biographical Record, Vol. 3, pp. 82-83, April 1872. 

33 Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York, Albany 
1853-87, 15 vols., Vol. 13, p. 233. 

34 Records of New Amsterdam from 1653-1674, N. Y. 1897, 7 vols., Vol. 1, pp. 
66-67, Vol. 2, p. 158. 
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colonists, nevertheless it “would at the first opportunity try to secure a 
capable and pious person and extend a call to him.’”’** Yet the very next day, 
April 3, both Schrick and Candidate Gutwasser appeared before the Con- 
sistory.** The only reasonable interpretation of this coincidence is that Schrick 
himself had found the candidate and brought him to Amsterdam. 

In Albany, two able leaders came to the forefront in 1656, Tjerck 
Classen de Wit and Albert Andriessen Bratt. Both of them were prominent 
in the city, the former a dealer in real estate,*’ the latter a trader and 
tobacco planter.** They were the two leaders who were arrested for having 
conducted the Lutheran service in January of that year. The court apparently 
considered Bratt the more obnoxious of the two, for in punishment it 
assessed on him the unusual fine of 115 guilders (about $46), while de Wit 
was fined six florins (about $2.40). 

The aggressive leadership of these and other laymen cannot be inter- 
preted otherwise than that the colonists considered themselves constituted 
as a congregation, even though there existed no formal organization. It 
certainly cannot be denied that the people assumed the powers of a con- 
gregation at their first meeting, in 1649, when they empowered a delegation 
to request the Amsterdam Consistory to secure a pastor in the name of the 
congregation, and made themselves responsible for his entire support. It is 
true, as the records disclose, that the members had in their first petition 
overlooked the execution “in writing’ of a “binding agreement” for the 
support of the pastor to be secured,*® but that could have been corrected 
promptly had the Consistory made it clear to the delegation at the time. 
When the members became aware of the oversight, they made sure of the 
correct procedure in their next petition to the Consistory, and this time they 
stated “in writing” that they had “unanimously decided” upon “an agree- 
ment whereby a pastor may receive an honest and reasonable salary from 
us.’’40 

The clearest evidence, however, of the assumption of ‘congregational 
status, is the fact that the Amsterdam Consistory itself acknowledged that 
the colonial members had the powers of an organized congregation. When 
the Consistory took action to seek a pastor for the colonists, it stated dis- 
tinctly that it was acting only ‘“‘pursuant to the request made by the members 
of our Confession in New Netherland, and the power thereto conferred in 


35 Consistory Minutes, April 2, 1657. Bulletin NYPL, p. 46. 

36 Consistory Minutes, April 3, 1657. Ibid., p. 46. 

37. New York Genealogical and Biographical Record, Vol. 17, pp. 252-53. 

38 Stokes, op. cit., Vol. 3, pp. 333, 410. 

39 Referred to in their petition to the Consistory, dated October 4, 1653. Bulletin 
NYPL, p. 40. 

40 Ibid. 
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their letter upon this Consistory.”4* This was repeated in the letter which 
the Consistory wrote to the colonial congregation, certifying to the fact that 
Gutwasser had been called ‘in accordance with the order thereto given to 
us in your letter,” and that he had accepted the call “upon the conditions 
and terms offered by you.’*? In a later letter, the Consistory stated it in 
even stronger terms, that it had called Gutwasser “pursuant to the com- 
mission and power of attorney thereto sent to us.’’ 

The same procedure was followed by the Consistory when Fabritius was 
called after religious freedom had been secured. Having ascertained to the 
best of its ability that he was a capable pastor and preacher, the Consistory 
then offered him the call to New Netherland “in accordance with the letter 
received from the members of the said congregation there and upon the 
conditions mentioned therein,’’** 


4. Tur Continuous EXISTENCE OF THE CHURCH 


Though the members of Manhattan were more aggressive than those 
in Albany, the former never claimed that they alone had initiated the found- 
ing of the church, or that they considered themselves an entity apart from 
their brethren in Albany. Every organized effort put forth was by the 
members of the colony, and the members consistently referred to them- 
selves as united in one congregation. Take the three petitions of 1653, for 
example.*° The two petitions to the civil authorities in Holland open with 
the words: “We, members of the community*® adhering to the Unaltered 
Augsburg Confession, . . . residing under the jurisdiction of New Nether- 
land, on the Manhatans, at Fort Orange (Albany), as well as on Long 
Island”; and the petition to the Amsterdam Consistory has the same form, 
except that the names of the local places are omitted: “We, the community 
adhering to the Augsburg Confession in these New Netherlands.” 

The Consistory likewise regarded it as a congregation of the colony. 
The first petition from the colonists, in 1649, was acknowledged by the 
Consistory as having been received from “members of the community of our 


41 Consistory Minutes, April 2, 1657. Bulletin NYPL, p. 46. 

42 Letter of the Consistory, dated April 10, 1657. Ibid., p. 47. 

43 Letters testimonial from the Consistory to Gutwasser, dated [February 4, 1660]. 
Ibid., p. 471. 

44 Consistory Minutes, November 28, 1668. [bid., p. 765. 

45 Bulletin NYPL, pp. 37-39. 

46 The original Dutch word is Gemeente (equivalent of the German Gemeinde), 
which “may also be translated as congregation, though that connotes a definitely or- 
ganized church.” Note by Mr. vanLaer, translator, in Bulletin NYPL, p. 37, n. 2. It 
was impossible, as stated in Section 2 above, to have a definitely or formally organized 
church under the Dutch rule. 
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Confession in New Netherland.’’47 When the call to Gutwasser was issued, 
the Consistory made it clear that the candidate “was offered and tendered 
the service and call of New Netherland.’’*® It was stated even more definitely 
in the testimonial letter given to Gutwasser,*® that he had been the “pastor 
and spiritual leader of the church of the aforesaid Confession in New 
Netherland.” 

A comment in one of Gutwasser’s reports to the Consistory®® reveals 
the concern for living up to the joint responsibility, and is also a tribute to 
the Albany members who were usually overshadowed by their more aggres- 
sive brethren in Manhattan. The Albany members never received a visit 
from Gutwasser, due to the persecution; nevertheless, he reported, “if some 
of Fort Orange (Albany) did not help bear the expense I could hardly be 
supported.” 

All that has been said concerning a single congregation during the Dutch 
period, was just as true after religious freedom was secured under the Eng- 
lish. The Manhattan leaders, it is true, in writing the Consistory immediately 
after the English conquest,*? let their excessive joy run away with them, 
so that they gave the impression that they were thinking of a pastor only for 
their city. But their next letter to the Consistory®* made it very clear that 
Albany was with Manhattan in the call to be issued to a pastor and in the 
support to be provided him. 

Consequently, when the Consistory at last secured Fabritius, the call 
was distinctly made out “for the congregation of New York and Fort 
Albany.”** To comment on the use of the word “congregation” may seem 
to be stretching a point, but the word is twice used in the singular in the 
Minutes of the Consistory meeting at which the call was issued. 

In the formal organization under Fabritius, in 1669, there naturally 
evolved from the original church two congregations, one in Manhattan and 
the other in Albany. Both have maintained continuous existence in the Lu- 
theran faith to the present time, as may be seen from the chart below.* 
The two congregations in our day are St. Matthew’s Church, in Manhattan, 


47 Consistory Minutes, October 19, 1649. Bulletin NYPL, p. 37. 

48 Consistory Minutes, April 3, 1657. Ibid., p. 46. 

49 In [1660]. Ibid., p. 471. 

50 Dated September 8, 1657. Ibid., p. 52. 

51 Dated December 8/18, 1664. Bulletin NYPL, pp. 474-75. 

52 Dated August 4/14, 1666. Ibid., pp. 480-81. 

53 Consistory Minutes, November 28, 1668. Ibid., p. 765. 

54 Based upon Lutheranism in Colonial New York, pp. 42, 58-63, 122; Karl Kretz- 
mann, The Oldest Lutheran Church in America, N. Y. 1914, pp. 33-37; and Records of 
the First Lutheran Church in the City of Albany, N. Y., transcribed by the New York 
Genealogical and Biographical Society, N. Y. 1917, 2 vols., typewritten MS., Vol. 2, 
PP. Vii-viii, a copy of which is in the office of the Society. 
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and First Church, in Albany.®* It is interesting to note that the present-day 
churches are representative of two of the large bodies of Lutherans in 
America: the Missouri Synod, with which St. Matthew’s Church is af- 
filiated,°* and the United Lutheran Church, with which First Church, Al- 
bany, is affiliated. 


5. SUMMARY 


Upon the basis of the original records now available, the following sum- 
mary concerning the origin of the Lutheran Church in the State of New 
York is conclusive : 


1. The Lutheran Church in the colony of New Netherland, now the 
State of New York, was founded in 1649. 

2. The church was acknowledged by the Amsterdam Lutheran Church 
to have the powers of an organized congregation. 

3. The church has existed continuously in the Lutheran faith, its con- 
tinuity having been maintained to the present time through the two con- 
gregations which naturally evolved from it; these congregations in our day 
are St. Matthew’s Church in Manhattan and First Church in Albany. 

4. Inasmuch as no other church in America, in continuous existence 
in the Lutheran faith, was established prior to 1649, the church founded 
that’ year in New Netherland is therefore the oldest Lutheran Church in 
America. 


55 If there were a carefully documented history of Zion Lutheran Church in Athens 
(formerly Loonenburg), about twenty-five miles south of Albany, it would be interest- 
ing to learn what relation that church has to the continuity of the original Lutheran 
Church in the colony. So many of the Lutheran families of Albany had moved south- 
ward to and near Loonenburg by the beginning of the eighteenth century that the 
organized congregation which emerged there soon overshadowed that in Albany. By 
1716 Albany was only a preaching point, and by 1725 its church building was in ruins 
and the congregation reduced to a small group of members. Instead of erecting a new 
building in Albany, it was decided to place it in Loonenburg, where it was in use by 
1730. It was not until 1786 that a new building was erected in Albany. See Lutheranism 
in Colonial New York, pp. 33, 42-43, and Records of the First Lutheran Church ... 
Albany, cited above, Vol. 1, p. 252. 

56 St. Matthew’s Church was in the Ministerium of New York until 1885, when it 
entered the Missouri Synod. Kretzmann, of. cit., p. 41. 
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THE OLDEST LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA, 1649-1944 


1649-1669 


The Lutheran Church 
In the Colony of New Netherland, later New York 


1669 1669 
The Lutheran Church The Lutheran Church 
in New York City in Albany 


1729 


Was Named 
Trinity Church 


| Schism of German mem- 
1749 ------ bers, who organized 


Christ Church 
1784 


Incorporated as the 
“Lutheran Church at 
Albany,” but it was 
commonly known as 
1784 Ebenezer Church 


Reunited. Named “The United German 
Lutheran Churches.” Trinity Church 
building having been destroyed by fire, 
Christ Church building was used. 


1822 - - --- 
Christ Church St. Matthew’s Church 
for German organized for English 
members members. (No schism) 
1871 
1831 Name changed to 
Christ Church building sold; both Cobia peel 
congregations used St. Matthew’s 
building. The name St. Matthew’s 
Church was eventually the only 
name used. 
Yow First Church 1 ae 
, irst urch located at 
St, Matthew's Church located at Western Avenue and Cortland Place 


85th Street and Park Avenue 
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LITURGICAL PRACTICE IN THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
CHURCH IN AMERICA 


EDWARD T. HORN, III 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HE question of what constitutes general liturgical practice in the United 

Lutheran Church in America has brought forth from church leaders, 
pastors, and laymen a wide variety of vague and general replies, usually 
based on personal observation and preferences. These replies have often been 
made with much more heat than light. 

The first attempt to secure data on the more easily measurable aspects 
of the liturgical life of the church was made in the Manifested Life of the 
Congregation Report, which was returned by a majority of the congregations 
of the United Lutheran Church, covering the year 1940.1 In this report, two 
questions bearing on liturgical practice were asked: 


Is the full Common Service used? Yes. Nose 
What vestments are worn by the pastor? (Check one) 
Black? pownh jis ee eee 


Black gowneand «stolesi£-2 sae 
Cassock, surplice, and stole 
No gown 


Of the 4,039 congregations in the United Lutheran Church in 1940, 
2,147 (53%) returned answers. Four synods, Georgia-Alabama, Icelandic, 
Midwest, and Slovak Zion, including 198 congregations, did not co-operate 
and no reports were returned. Thus the 2,147 replies came from 28 synods 
with a total of 3,841 congregations—a 56% return. The following table in- 
dicates the percentage of congregations in each synod which replied. 


Synod % of Congregations 
Nova iScotia. Dts ei). kl oe, Eee aie eee 100.0 
lorida: jae Se eae ae pe te OUR» Ea ae SOON 
Souths Carol tia: oe 24 iy Sages ieee ele ee Lee 92.2 
1a cee a oe Me Se yy ee a ee 91.2 
Mississippi (25s Suk fae es Bee 90.0 


1 The writer is indebted to the Rev. W. H. Greever, D.D., secretary of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, for the availability of the data on which this study is based, 
and to Mr. John D. Newpher, a senior in the Philadelphia Seminary, who made a 
preliminary survey of this material and did much of the computation. 
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COON Rp ane) [at EOS 2 AR ae no 87.5 
Tita 2 OLE ee ae ee TY Ao 
Sibrere UM nr al 5k ea, Sh ak a ee A ie 85.7, 
Dy brea theory) | 2 See _. 84.4 
“RUSTE EY Gy GENE co aD IRD ee nr . 808 
West Virginia 78.8 
Wherigo ere LDL 78.2 
Desreri sci meme in cab eE  ibe otk te Sk ee 65.9 
Yayo: © uu!) cea See TS al de oe a. 
North Carolina 63.6 
Ohio 58.2 
IMimisteriuimvorvbehnsylvattia 24 6 57.9 
Kentucky-Tennessee iS 53.8 
Rocky Mountain —_ 53.3 
PVE DEAS ia eee 50.8 
Persie tie se yd Nb 50.7 
Byler victiicl ae meet eer he he 50.4 
Minted (rata eer ete hese aie fee ak eee el 47.7 
IG SUGGS ee Re eee es eee 46.7 
MOririaiaereeaee eee cee ee de DR ee, |. 48.3 
DVevetbtiro ete sue oe ee 36.7 
Central Pennsylvania 35.7 
IMaRILOD Aig 22 Seemed eG te ~ > 30.5 
OMe ANZ SW TIOMS incest es Sh N S 55.9 


TABLE ONE—PERCENTAGE OF CONGREGATIONS RETURNING MANIFESTED LIFE OF 
THE CHURCH REporT, By SyNnops, 1940 


From a statistical point of view this is a satisfactory sample, especially 
since, of those synods in which less than half of the congregations reported, 
only one (Wartburg) has less than a hundred congregations. 

In view of the fact that the Common Service was prepared by the three 
bodies which now form the United Lutheran Church in America, and has 
now been adopted by almost all American Lutheran bodies, it is interesting 
to note the extent of its use in the parent organization. Technically, the 
question asked could have been more happily phrased, since the “full Com- 
mon Service” implies the Holy Communion. Popularly, however, the phrase 
means the truncated version which is customary at the chief service on 
Sunday, and was so understood. 

In the United Lutheran Church as a whole, 86% of the congregations 


2 Modern statistical sampling techniques deal with much smaller samples than these. 
In this study, the probability of error lies in cases in which there may be one congrega- 
tion using no gown, or cassock and surplice, while the congregations of the synod which 
returned their reports indicated none. A few such cases have comé to the attention of 
the writer. It should be remembered, too, that the data are for 1940. 
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reported using the Common Service. The table below indicates the per- 
centages by synods. 


Synod %o Using Common Service 
Elona, oe aa ee eee eee ee 100.00 
Kentucky-Tennessee —..___ te Pe WL GONE 
Miachaigrann 4 osc 3 ae eee er Set TL ay 100.00 
South: Capouliriay Sets UA 2 cre eee ea eh Pte 100.00 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania —— Be en! abet SS Meer 
Nebrasksa-e 17s Cee or eee ee Per ted Ses eee 96.7 
Nova Scotia Ed Lepe eovees Matera Jane NEG 
Calitorsiia ties 5 oe See PS as PSTD 96.4 
PCAN SS Fe eee boi OG 
Northwest 95.2 

94.1 

gi Mt Bias oh LIE ll a Da ae 93.5 

91.9 

89.0 

88:9 

88.2 

87.5 

87.5 

86.5 

86.1 

84.1 

80.8 

78.9 

aes 73.0 ae 

Wartburg 722 
Wrest “Witroinia: i See 69.2 
Mississippi ext os sto re eee 5 HOS 
Central Pennsylvania 48.4 
UU EAGAS, O28 Synods). 22k oe ee eee 85.9 


TasBLeE Two—TuHe USE OF THE COMMON SERVICE IN THE SYNODS OF THE UNITED 
LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMErIcA, 1940, 


The fact that almost 7 out of every 8 congregations in the United Lu- 
theran Church use the Common Service, which has been in existence for less 
than sixty years, is quite as remarkable as the fact that it has found almost 
universal usage among other American Lutheran bodies. To be sure, a liturgi- 
cal purist might object and state that the Common Service as actually used 
in many of the congregations which claim they use it bears little resemblance 
to the official service. This is undoubtedly true. The question did not read, 
“the Common Service as it is written,’ and no attempt was made to deter- 
mine the degree of adherence to the official form. Nevertheless, it is signifi- 
cant that 86% of the congregations use what ney recognize as the Common 
Service. 

The question of vestments has been an adiaphoron, but at times an 
annoying one, in the life of the Lutheran Church in America. A few years 
ago the church asked the Common Service Book Committee to define the 
proper vestments for use in the Lutheran Church. With a widely varied 
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heritage, including in Europe all types of vestments from full mass vest- 
ments to the black gown, and including in this country the use of no gown 
at all, it is interesting to visualize the actual practice of the congregations 
of the church. 

For the whole United Lutheran Church in 1940, 50% of the pastors 
wore the black gown; 23% wore no gown; 17% wore the black gown and 
stole; and 10% wore cassock, surplice, and stole. The figures broken down 
by vestments are as follows: 


Vestment Jo 
BIACKE GoWwnip= se 66.8 
Siolepe ee ee 
No Gown __ cee Ae ARS H 
Cassock and Surplice- pt v1 Ot 


TABLE THREE—THE USE OF VESTMENTS IN THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 
In AmMErIcA, 1940. 


The following table indicates the use of vestments by synods. 


% % Yo Black % Cassock, 
Synod No Gown Black Gown Gown & Stole Surplice, & Stole 

IDISSISS IRs Fe 77.8 11.1 11.1 jee 
aiciiiamerere re eg 21.1 9.0 4.5 
Central Pennsylvania ATR A 35.4 8.5 3.6 
North) (Carolia = 2 33.3 14.3 5.7 
West Virginia 53.8 38 — 
inoi 61.6 8.0 Se 
31.3 29.9 13.4 

65.4 9.6 — 

ign wee PLeer ee ae; | OF) 55.6 15.6 3.8 
Couh Carolina sss 248 61.0 8.6. A 
Pattspinenueee ee 22.9 60.1 11.8 5.2 
1h rae a 16.1 74.2 9.7 == 
Ministerium of | “Pennsylvania 11.6 33.2 27.7 7p) 
Tilo tclh, tieol 2s a nae en 8.3 58.3 16.7 16.7 
aiigginn 1a SSeS Seen | 60.7 21.4 10.7 
Bacio pereeemie ek | 2 81.3 6.2 6.2 
PNGDTasica tye a Ee, 3.4 89.7 3.4 3.4 
INovameceta, ee 33 86.7 6.7 3.3 
Montinmesteeeeers ea | DA 57.1 25.0 15.5 
INV Sse ead a rl 1.0 52.0 Lath 19.3 
Kansasieo ss 00) ee — 81.5 14.8 7 
ies (ee — 83.3 4.2 125 
Rocky Mountain rea 75.0 12.5 12.5 
Wiamthimomeen ee) 77.8 22.2 — 
itchivaiiipen er — 74.1 25.9 — 
Kentucky- i 85.7 14.3 — 
eanadamee ee 77.8 15.6 6.7 
Manin plap eee ee St — 83.3 16.7 — 
U.L.C.A; (28 Synods) 23.0 50.2 16.6 10.1 


TaBLlE Four—Tue Use oF VESTMENTS IN THE SYNODS OF THE UNITED Lu- 
THERAN CHURCH IN Amenrica, 1940. 
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It appeared altogether likely that there should be a relationship between 
the use of the Common Service and the use of the various types of vestments 
in the church. In other words, the greater the departure from the Common 
Service, the less one would expect to find the minister wearing cassock, 
surplice, and stole. The converse would also seem likely. 

To determine if such a relationship existed, the figures for the use of 
the Common Service (Table Two) were correlated first with the figures for 
the use of cassock, surplice, and stole (Table Four, column 4). This correla- 
tion was +.375. Next, the use of the Commoft-Service was correlated with 
the figures on the use of no gown (Table Four Column 1). This indicated 
a negative correlation of —.556. A third correlation was now made. The 
synods were ranked by combining the two extremes in vestments (the use 
of cassock and surplice over the use of no gown), and these figures cor- 
related with the use of the Common Service. The correlation was +.596.° 

The significance of these data is that there appears to be a definite 
measurable relationship between the use of vestments and the use of the 
Common Service. The higher the percentage of pastors wearing cassock, 
surplice, and stole is over the percentage of pastors wearing no gown, the 
greater is the use of the Common Service. And conversely, the greater the 
percentage of congregations in a synod using the Common Service, the 
greater is the proportion of pastors wearing vestments. To a lesser extent, 
in such situations, the greater is the number of pastors wearing cassock, 
surplice, and stole, and the fewer is the number wearing no gown at all. 

No attempt is made to claim that any causal relationship exists between 
the use of the Common Service and the use of vestments, but rather to 
emphasize significant concomitant variations. 

The first possible cause that suggests itself from an inspection of the 
data, is that the urban or rural location and membership of the congregations 
may have some influence on whether or not the congregation uses the Com- 
mon Service, and on what types of vestments the pastor will wear. For- 
tunately the information on the urban-rural nature of the constituency of 
the same congregations is available on the same Manifested Life of the 
Church Report. Ranking the synods in the order of the excess of percentage 
of urban over rural congregations, and correlating this with their rank in 
the use of the Common Service, shows a correlation of +.421. In other 
words, the Common Service is more likely to be used in urban situations. 


3 The coefficient of correlation is a technical statistical procedure used to determine 
the concomitant variations and interrelationships of two series of data. The correlations 
used here are rank correlations. A perfect correlation, indicating that the two series of 
data vary in exact proportion to each other, would be +1.000; a perfect inverse cor- 
relation, indicating that the data varied perfectly in an inverse relationship, would be 
—1.000. Correlations within the range +.25 to —.25 are generally not significant. 
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It is even more likely that cassock, surplice, and stole will be worn in 
urban churches, and no gown in rural churches, for the correlation of the 
excess in percentage of urban over rural congregations, and of the excess 
in percentage of cassock, surplice, and stole over no gown, is +.525. 

The historical heritage from early American Lutheran history cannot 
be overlooked, but, unfortunately, it does not lend itself to statistical measure- 
ment. An inspection of the figures in Table Four, however, indicates the 
following general historical survivals. There are nine of the twenty-eight 
synods which either were members of the General Council, or whose pred- 
ecessor synods were, or which are made up of parts which were predomi- 
nantly General Council. Combining the use of all types of gowns, three of 
these synods show 100% use; four, between 90 and 100%; one, between 
80 and 90% ; and only one below 80%. Fourteen of the twenty-eight synods 
either were members of the General Synod, or their predecessors belonged 
to the General Synod, or are made up of units which were predominantly 
General Synod, Again combining all types of vestments, five of these synods 
show 100% use; two, between 90 and 100%; one, between 80 and 90%; 
and six less than 80% (two of which are less than 60%). Of the five south- 
ern synods reporting, one’ (the Florida Synod, which, for peculiar reasons, 
is more of a “northern” synod) shows 91.7% of its pastors vested; the 
other four synods, all of which belonged either in their entirety or in the 
sum of their constituent parts, to the United Synod of the South, are all 
below 80%, with two of them below 40%. 

The following table indicates the percentage of pastors vested by synods 
of former general body affiliations.* 


Synod % Vested 
General Council 
IQUPEYSOCe) ae a ce = vate Len SDS es 100.0 


Northwest) 2 
Novae Scotia... ~ 
PAG es co ea a eae 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
LEYS) aS RO SR SE Ae ee ath 
Merrett MINS OTITIS NY St eo a eg 
General Synod 


Rocky Mountain 
VRGIR ISS oN Ss a ce AE AE a a Es SR a 
4 There may be some disagreement about the classification of a few synods on this 
basis, since there have been numerous mergers, and several new synods have been formed 
since 1917. Factors considered in this classification include historical background, found- 
ing influence, size of merged groups, etc. 
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Nebraska 24 sees teh Se eee ey 
California Sa ee et SS ee ee 
Iowa —— TIES Sle tee Ea he 
Ohi6| 32 Levees Sedat Rarer’ wremreerr es | 7/5" 
Indiana: (7.5 Se ie ee eee 
Mary lervrid Se Ee Been ee a ee Fd ee 
Tifinois (22 3 be eee eee Fes Pree 3 oes ee Ae 
West Virginia - were. a 57.7 
Central’ Pennsylvania 2 2 ee a 
General Synod - pe) Ma pe BA hts LOS 
United Synod of the South 
Florida — pak Se Oe RBOE Ly Oy 
South Carolina SEE Nee 3S ow 8 pe 
Worth Carolina <a 0) 202 eee ee eS 
Virginia ee Pe es ee ne 
Mississippi islets tS oe Fc i Ae ee 
United Synod South _ ca! <2 Re 


TABLE Five—% or Pastors VESTED BY SYNODS BY FORMER GENERAL Bopy 
AFFILIATIONS, 1 


Using the same classification as Table Five, the following presents 
comparable data on the use of the Common Service. 


Synod %o Using Common V estment 
General Council 


Ministerium of Pennsylvania — = 99.4 
Novas Seotia: 20. ee ie es 96.7 
Northwest <2) ee ee es es ees 
New York is bss ee 
Pitishirehs «te a) an ee ee 

ni: webs pete EcLon 88.9 
Pace ae eats a8 ats wih eet its Bea 
Texas = ake = AB ie 
Maniteba oe eee ae sats > BS6M 
General® Council 2522s 2-3 eee 

General Synod 
Kentucky-Tennessee: (2 ee 
Machivata 225s SA ee ee ee 
Nebraska 252 0h ee ee oa 
California «22s ot a Se eee ee ee 
Kansas oe Se ee eee 
noe cs ee ey er BR, 1 ei ae a 
Rocky - -Motntain. (22 0s 20 SA ee EE 3s) 
Ohio eB a 86.5 
Maryland AE St a eas ee es 
Avidtana 2122 Wee tee Fs es es an kee 80.8 
dilingis 22s Se ae ee 73.0 
Wartbitie: cn Pee ees ee 
Wrest ( Virgutiia | 2228 eg oe es 
Central “Pennsylyafiia: - 2-2 oc ae 
Generals Synod: (250). a ee ee ee 
United Synod of the South 

Florida _ Sai Fe Des aes 3 8 100.0 
South Carolina‘: joo) 3 ee ee ee OU 
North. (Carolina... =e # s  e 
Wetrctevig oo 2 es OO 
Mississippi | 22022") Aiwa eee eee eee 
United Synod South ___ slew £34 jute: 2 oy 


TaBLeE Stx—9% Use oF ComMMoN SERVICE, BY SYNoDS, BY ForRMER GENERAL 
Bopy AFFILIATIONS, 1940. 
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Table Six is interesting in several particulars. The former General 
Synod bodies, which showed an 18% greater use of vestments than the 
former United Synod South bodies, show a 14% less common use of The 
Service. However, if the Central Pennsylvania Synod is eliminated from 
the General Synod bodies, the percentage rises from 74.9 to 84.5%. A second 
characteristic is the fact that, while 8 out of every 9 congregations in the 
southern synods use the Common Service, only slightly above half of the 
ministers are vested. The southern congregations are predominantly rural 
(17.5% urban, 56.5% rural, 26.0% mixed), and in a section that has been 
traditionally anti-Roman Catholic and in some sections of which the use 
of vestments is misunderstood. 

This type of outside influence, which is another factor not capable of 
being measured, is probably also present in rural Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois, 
to mention only a few states, in which the dominant influence is Methodism 
and where the use of a fixed service and vestments would not be in accord 
with the prevailing regional pattern. The reverse may also be true with 
respect to the urban congregations of the eastern seaboard. Located in com- 
munities heavily weighted with Episcopal and Roman Catholic members, it 
may be more in accord with the prevalent regional patterns to use a fixed 
service and to wear vestments. Obviously, the isolation of such factors is 
virtually impossible, and not much more can be done than to state in a 
general way that the data available seem to indicate that some such influences 
are felt in the church. 

It is also impossible to hazard any opinion about present trends in the 
church, since no similar survey has ever been made. If, at some future date, 
another Manifested Life of the Church Report includes the same questions, 
it will be possible to find out what the changes are, and where and how 
rapidly they are taking place. 

One remaining factor deserves mention—that of geographical distribu- 
tion, and in this respect there is no significant differentiation. Synods rank- 
ing high and low in both the use of the Common Service and vestments are 
scattered all over the continent, with the only possible grouping being that 
of the southern synods with respect to the use of vestments, referred to 
above. The factor of the age of the congregation is also of no apparent 
account. A sampling of several hundred congregations selected at random 
was examined and both pre-Revolutionary War and post-World War I 
congregations were found in both groups with respect to the use of the 
Common Service, and in all groups in the use of vestments. The median 
age of the congregations of each synod was computed and found to bear 
no apparent correlation with any of the data. 
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From the returns from 2,147 congregations in the United Lutheran 
Church in America covering the year 1940, the following information was 
secured : 

Eighty-six per cent of the congregations use the full Common Service; 

Fifty per cent of the ministers wear the black gown; 23% wear no 
vestments ; 17% wear the black gown and stole; 10% wear cassock, surplice, 
and stole. yan 

There is a significant correlation between the use of the Common Serv- 
ice and the use of vestments. 

There is a significant correlation between the urban location of a con- 
eregation and the use of vestments, and a significant but less pronounced 
correlation between the urban location of a congregation and the use of the 
Common Service. 

There is still a pronounced influence of the former general body affilia- 
tions of the synods on the use of the Common Service and on the use of 
vestments by their congregations. 

There appears to be an outside influence exerted by the regional pat- 
terns of the predominant religious groups, although this cannot be isolated 
and measured. 

No trends can be ascertained from one set of data, and geographical 
location and age of congregations in general seem to be of little consequence. 
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TOWARD A BETTER DOGMATICS 


ARCHIBALD E. DEITZ 
Bellmore, Long Island, New York 


T IS my purpose to discuss the possibility of a better Dogmatics and to 
| offer some concrete suggestions looking toward that end. 

It is the glory of the Lutheran Church that her theology is Biblical and 
Christocentric. By these marks it is distinguished from all other theologies, 
whether Romanist, Reformed, Modernistic, or what-not. Certainly no the- 
ology can be regarded as Lutheran which is not based upon and drawn out 
of the teachings of the Bible. Certainly no theology can be regarded as 
Lutheran which does not put Christ at the center and exalt Him above all. 

The question may be raised, however, as to whether or not our texts 
in Dogmatics have adhered as closely as they might or should to the two 
great principles of Lutheran theology just mentioned. Have those principles 
been kept clearly in mind both in the gathering and selection of materials 
and in the order and manner of presentation? 

When this question is raised our first impulse is likely to be to brush 
it aside as not worthy of serious consideration. It was the privilege of the 
present writer to sit at the feet of one of those gifted men whose task and 
privilege it was to prepare a standard text in Lutheran Dogmatics. Rightly 
do we honor such men for their profound scholarship and ability, for their 
success in the discharge of a difficult task, and for the high service they 
rendered to the church. Who are we to criticize their work? May we not 
properly and quite contentedly rest in the assurance that these great scholars 
‘were competent dogmaticians whose judgment is not to be questioned in 
the selection of materials for their text or in the order and arrangement of 
their discussion? Still the question we have raised stands before us and it 
may be the part of wisdom to give it some consideration no matter what 
conclusions we may come to in the end. At least we shall not be guilty of 
forming a snap judgment in the matter. It is certain that the perfect text 
in Dogmatics has not yet been written. We may never have such a text. 
It is certain that all the texts we now have are capable of improvement by 
way of enrichment or rearrangement of materials or clarity of definitions. 
This may become evident as our discussion proceeds. 

Lutheran theology by its very nature calls for a thoroughly Biblical and 
Christocentric Dogmatics. The term “Biblical’’ deserves some attention in 
this connection. It might be used in the sense of that which is in harmony 
with the teachings of the Bible. In the deeper sense of the word, it signifies 
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that which is directly taught in the Bible or that which is immediately derived 
from its statements. For the Lutheran dogmatician, the Bible is not only 
“the rule and norm” of his doctrine but it is the source of his doctrine. It is 
true that he needs to be familiar with the Creeds and Confessions of the 
church and with the writings of her thinkers and scholars down through the 
ages, but he needs to go back of all these and to make for himself a fresh 
study of the Bible so as to draw out from thence the teachings he is about 
to set forth. The passages of the Bible which such a man makes use of are 
not mere “proof texts.” Rather they are source passages. Much might be 
said parenthetically about the importance of sound exegesis and about the 
value of all Confessional and theological knowledge in the interpretation of 
the Scriptures. All this is assumed here. But a thoroughly Biblical Dogmatics 
rests directly upon the teaching of the Bible and seeks to set forth that 
teaching in systematic order. Admittedly this is a task of great difficulty. 
That difficulty may be enhanced by the initial failure to distinguish clearly 
the essential character of the Bible and its immediate purpose. What this 
Book is in itself, what it is about, and why it has been given to men—these 
are simple preliminary questions but they are questions that must be an- 
swered clearly and correctly if we are to understand the significance of our 
title, “A Better Dogmatics.” 

What, then, is the Bible? It is unfortunate, to say the least, that the 
titles commonly given to the book afford us no information whatever as to 
its contents. Whether we speak of it as the Bible, the Holy Bible, the Holy 
Scriptures, or the Word of God, the title indicates nothing at all as to the 
content or message of the book. In this connection, it is not altogether satis- 
factory to say, as some of the dogmaticians do, that the Bible is the record 
of divine revelation. This statement leads one to think of God as entering 
into the life of the world for the purpose of revealing Himself to men, that 
revelation being carried on by means of a long process which reached its 
culmination in Christ, Himself the Son of God and the supreme revelation 
of the Father. On this basis the Bible is thought of as the record of the 
divine revelation to men and the: Bible is Christocentric because the revela- 
tion is Christocentric. 

Now, there is much truth in this view of the Bible and its essential 
character, but still it is open to question whether this is the only method of 
approach or even the best method of approach if we wish to see the Bible 
as it really is. After all, there is something that is deeper than revelation, 
something that logically precedes it and explains it, and that is redemption, 
the loving purpose in the heart of God to redeem and save men. When 
God began that great movement in history, of which the Bible tells us, 
that movement which reached its culmination in Christ, the immediate pur- 
pose in the mind of God was not just to reveal Himself to men but to 
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redeem and save men from sin. Revelation came in as an essential part of 
God’s redeeming work. He could not redeem and save men without making 
Himself known to them. But redemption is the first and all-important con- 
sideration, and revelation is secondary and instrumental. Now, when this is 
recognized, the essential facts appear in their true perspective. The Bible is 
best described, not as the record. of divine revelation but as the book of 
divine redemption, the book which tells us what God has done and is still 
doing to redeem and save men from sin. This is the great theme which runs 
through the whole book from Genesis to Revelation. This is what the Bible 
is about. 

And since God’s redeeming work was centered in Christ, who was sent 
by the Father to be the “Saviour of the world,” Christ stands at the very 
heart of the whole movement. Everything leads up to Him or proceeds from 
Him. This means that redemption is Christocentric, and therefore the Bible, 
which is the book of redemption, is likewise Christocentric. This is the real 
reason for that fact. 

The Bible is the book that tells us about Christ. The whole book, Old 
Testament or New Testament, is about Him. Instead of bearing on its back 
and on the title page the inscription, “The Holy Bible,” the book should 
have borne the inscription, “Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the World.” Then 
the reader would have known at once what to expect and what to look for. 
The book would gain much in interest and clarity and power if this suggested 
change were made even now, at this late date. 

The Bible was really given in order that we might come to know Christ 
as our Saviour, to understand Him and trust Him and love Him and live 
with Him and for Him. It is true of course that while the one great all- 
comprehensive subject of the Bible is Christ, the various parts of the Bible 
are related to Him in different ways. Certain phases of the one great subject 
are stressed in one section of the Bible and certain other phases in another 
section. A little study and reflection will show that there are four great 
matters relating to Christ which are set forth in the Bible. They are (1) 
The Need for Christ, (2) The Preparation for Christ, (3) The Coming 
of Christ, His Person and Work, and (4) The Presentation of Christ to 
the World, and the Result. These four topics cover essentially the whole 
range of Bible teaching. The Old Testament stresses the need for Christ. 
Everywhere, in its history, prophecy, and poetry, it emphasizes the sin and 
wickedness of men and the appalling consequences that follow. At the same 
time the Old Testament knows about the coming Saviour and informs us of 
the varied preparation for His coming. The New Testament tells us of the 
Christ who came and lived and died and lives again. It tells us how He 
offered Himself to men as their Saviour during His lifetime and how He 
is still offering Himself to men. And it tells us what the result has been. 
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Speaking broadly, we may say that the whole message of the Bible is com- 
prehended under the four general heads listed above. 

We return now to the discussion of Dogmatics. Since a Lutheran 
Dogmatics is supposed to be both Biblical and Christocentric, a natural 
course of procedure would be to divide the subject into four great divisions, 
corresponding to the four comprehensive topics which the Bible itself dis- 
cusses, as we have just seen. This would involve some rearrangement and 
enlargment of the materials usually found in our Dogmatic texts, but the 
proposed method would have certain obvious advantages. This may become 
clear by a study of the “List of Contents” for a Dogmatic text of the kind 
herein suggested. Such a “List of Contents” follows: 


INTRODUCTION 
Part I. The Need for Christ. 
1. God as a Person. 2. God as Triune. 3. God as Creator. 4. God as ~Preserver and 
Ruler. 5. God as Moral Governor. 6. Man as Created by God. 7. Man as a Sinner. 
Part II. The Preparation for Christ. 
A. The Preparation in Eternity. Predestination. 
B. The Preparation in Time, including 
1. The Origin of Religion, 2. The Protevangelium. 3. The Covenant with Abra- 
ham. 4. The Deliverance from Egypt. 5. Old Testament Types, Promises, and 
Prophecies. 6. The Old Testament Religion, a Foretaste of Christianity. 7. A 
Prepared People. 
Part III. The Coming of Christ, His Person and Work. 
1, The Incarnation. 2. The Virgin Birth. 3. The Person of Christ. 4, Christ as 
Prophet—Content and Character of His Teaching. 5. Christ as Priest—the Atone- 
ment, Intercession. 6. Christ as King—His Rule in the Hearts of Men. 
Part IV. The Presentation of Christ to the World and the Result. 
Christ Presents Himself to Men and Offers Himself to Them as Saviour. 
A. Purpose of the Presentation—to save men. The Order of Salvation. 
1. The Call. 2. Hlumination. 3. Repentance or Conversion. 4. Faith. 5. Justifica- 
tion and Regeneration. 6. Sanctification. 7. Glorification. 
B. The Manner of the Presentation—The Means of Grace. 
1. The Word of God. 2. The Sacraments. 3. The Ministry of the Word. 
C. The Result of the Presentation. 
1. The Christian. 2. The Church, 3. The Disbelieving World. 4. Final Result— 
the Last Things, the Future of the Believer and the Disbeliever, the Consum- 
mation of All Things. 


This list of contents for a text in Dogmatics is tentative and may need 
some revision, but it indicates the kind of Dogmatics which this article seeks 
to commend. It is a Dogmatics which grows directly out of the Bible. It is 
a Dogmatics which keeps Christ in view from beginning to end. It is more 
even than a Christ-centered Dogmatics. It is a Christ-filled Dogmatics. 

The advantage of all this. to the student for the ministry is clear. The 
young men in our seminaries are being prepared for the ministry. They are 
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to go forth in due time and take up their work in the church. They are to 
“preach the Word.” They are to “preach Christ.’ Surely the course in Dog- 
matics should lead them directly into the meaning of the Word. It should 
lead them to see and understand Christ so that they may set Him before the 
eyes of men in all His beauty and winsomeness. This is the practical end 
toward which the course in Dogmatics should be directed. 

It is just here that the usual text in Dogmatics falls short. The dog- 
maticians seem to organize and systematize their materials with a view to a 
logical and orderly presentation of their views, but apparently they do not 
keep clearly in mind the purpose for which such a text ought to be prepared. 
It is not enough that the text shall present the doctrines of Christianity in 
a logical order. The whole presentation should be so directed and shaped 
as to make clear the teaching of the Bible and to interpret and picture the 
Christ to whom the whole Bible points. 

Perhaps a text in Dogmatics so constructed would prove attractive to 
theological students because of its practical value. Dogmatics is often re- 
garded as a dry, uninteresting subject. It is thought of as being abstract and 
theoretical, dealing with all kinds of abstruse questions, which the theolo- 
gians of the past have fought over but which have no practical bearing on 
the life of the Christian today. Perhaps a different presentation of the sub- 
ject would lead us to see that Dogmatics is one of the most interesting and 
‘practical subjects in the whole course in theology—a subject of inestimable 
value to the student who wishes to know his Bible so that he may preach 
Christ to his fellowmen. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF THE CHURCH IN RELATION 
TO ITS MEMBERS 


THEODORE G. TAPPERT 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


NE of the characteristics of contemporaneous Christian thought is re- 
Q newed interest in the doctrine of the church It has been suggested that 
the nature of the church cannot be understood apart from its mission. It is 
equally true that the mission of the church cannot be understood apart from 
its nature. 


I 


According to the Lutheran doctrine of the church, which is theological 
rather than sociological, the living God created the church and ever creates 
it anew. This He has accomplished and continues to accomplish through 
His creative Word, which is always thought of specifically in terms of the 
gracious will and activity of God in Jesus Christ. In other words, the church 
owes its existence to the Gospel—the word of reconciliation, the word of 
promise, the word of grace. Although it may, in a sense, be said that the 
New Testament was produced by the church, a Lutheran would always, and 
properly, insist that it is the Word of God which produced both the church. 
and the New Testament. . 

The church is defined by the Augsburg Confession as “the congregation 
of saints in which the Gospel is rightly taught and the sacraments are rightly 
administered.” This does not mean that the sacraments introduce a second 
creative element alongside the Gospel, for the Lutheran Confessions assert 
that “the entire Gospel” is embodied in the sacraments (479). Baptism “is 
nothing else than the Word of God in the water” (330), and the Eucharist 
is “but bread and wine comprehended with the Word of God” (477). Nor 
is the ministry a creative element in the church, for “the authority of the 
ministry depends upon the Word of God” too (477). The only “foundation 
of the church” is “the Word which offers grace” (166). It is for this reason 
that the sinner’s justification by the grace of God through faith—which is 
the Gospel—is called the article on which the church stands or falls. 

When the church is defined as “the congregation of saints,” this means 
that it includes all men who have been called, gathered, enlightened, and 


1 The Book of Concord, ed. H. E. Jacobs, p. 39. Figures in parentheses in succeed- 
ing paragraphs refer to pages in the same edition. 
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sanctified through the Gospel (367). All who have received “the Holy 
Ghost and various spiritual gifts,” the most important of which are “faith 
and the fear and love of God” (162), are members of the church. Such 
gifts come from God through the Gospel. 

But the church is also defined as the “congregation of saints.” It is not, 
in the first instance, a voluntary society of like-minded men, as sociologists 
usually see it, but a congregation of men called by God. Yet it is more than 
the sum total of all individuals who are in communion with God; it is a 
real community of men who, by virtue of their communion with God, share 
a common faith. In this community men who have been called and gathered 
are enlightened and sanctified. Outside of it there is ordinarily no salvation, 
for the Christian community is itself the bearer and witness of the Gospel. 
Accordingly Lutherans speak of the church as “the mother who, through the 
Word of God, gives birth to every Christian” (444). 

The church is further thought of as ecumenical since it is a community 
which embraces “men scattered throughout the world who agree concerning 
the Gospel, and have the same Christ, the same Holy Ghost, and the same 
sacraments, whether or not they have the same human traditions” (163). 
These human traditions include forms of church polity ; some Lutherans have 
episcopal, others presbyterial, still others congregational forms of church or- 
ganization, and the Book of Concord even includes a statement to the effect 
that the pope, “if he would allow the Gospel,” might be acknowledged, “‘ac- 
cording to human right, also by us” (336 f.). Rites and ceremonies (39) 
are also counted among the “human traditions.” And like polity and worship, 
the Christian life, too, is judged by conformity with the organic Word, not 
by conformity with atomistically conceived prescriptions of the Bible. 

If this is the nature of the church, what is its mission? What are its 
functions? In particular, what are these functions in relation to the church’s 
own members? 


II 


This topic demands a definition of terms at the outset. The term 
“church” is here used to designate all Christian communities on earth 
throughout the ages. It is the ecclesia late dicta, sometimes called the visible 
church, which includes nominal as well as true believers. Both nominal and 
true believers are the “members” under consideration here. The term “func- 
tions” is used to designate those activities or operations which are charac- 
teristic of the ecumenical church and which are expressions of its own 
peculiar life. To be characteristic these functions must be essential rather 
than accidental, universal rather than local, and of such a kind that the 
church would not be the church without them. 
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To determine what these functions are requires more than a description 
of the various expressions of the church’s life in any one time or place. The 
recorded activities of the church in New Testament times are not in them- 
selves normative, any more than the observable activities of the church in 
sixteenth-century Germany or twentieth-century America are normative. 
Political, social, economic, cultural, and racial factors of the external en- 
vironment have always been conditioning forces in molding the expressions 
of the church’s life. This was true in the first century as well as in the 
twentieth. But in every age the church has expressed the life that was in it. 
In its essence this life has always been the same, for it is not something 
produced by the church but rather something given to the church by the 
living God in Christ. The constitutive element in the church from the very 
beginning was the Word of God, the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and this same 
Word or Gospel has sustained the church and renewed its life ever since. 
Hence the characteristic functions of the church must be those activities 
(a) which can be found in the church throughout the ages, and (b) which 
are ultimately derived from the Word of God. 

Any enumeration of the church’s functions is arbitrary and artificial, 
for these functions have never existed independently of one another. They 
are all parts of what is after all the one and only function of the church: to» 
realize and express its God-given life. Moreover, the church’s functions can 
be classified in many different ways. And there may well be difference of 
opinion as to what should be included under each function, for the activities 
of the church have always been numerous and have not always been given 
the same weight or been pointed in the same direction. Agreement ought to 
be possible, however, on (a) the principles which determine what the func- 
tions of the church are, and (b) the chief functions which must be regarded, 
on the basis of these principles, as characteristic and abiding. 


Ill 


One function of the church is to realize and express its life in worship. 
This activity distinguishes the church quite sharply from secular societies. 
It is a function which can be found uniformly in every age of the church’s 
history. The early Christians “continued steadfastly in the apostles’ teaching 
and in fellowship, in the breaking of bread and the prayers,” and the practice 
of “assembling together” for worship has persisted to this day. Moreover, 
this common practice of worship has always had its roots in the Word of 
God, for central in all Christian worship are God and his gifts to men in 
and through Christ. The presupposition for communion with God is God’s 
activity, what God has done and continues to do, the condescending and 
redemptive love of God which bridges the gulf between God and men and 
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makes reconciliation possible. Constitutive therefore for Christian worship, 
as for the church itself, is the Word of God, the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

But God and His gifts comprise only one pole in the worship of the 
church. The other is man and man’s response to God and His gifts. “Our 
dear Lord Himself speaks to us through His Holy Word,” Luther once put 
it, “and we respond by speaking to Him in prayer and praise.” In its best 
sense worship implies action on the part of the worshiper in response to 
God’s action. This action is expressed not only in speech but also in a real 
giving to God of the worshiper’s heart and mind and strength. 

Although private worship has always been encouraged, the worship of 
the church, as church, is corporate. In this “public’’ worship of the church 
certain elements have always had a permanent place. Most prominent among 
these are hymnody (psalmody), prayer, lections from the Scriptures, preach- 
ing (prophecy), and the Eucharist. (Baptism is not, strictly speaking, a part 
of worship; it belongs more properly to the missionary function of the 
church.) The omission of one or more of these five elements is exceptional 
rather than typical of the worship of the church through the ages. But there 
have been many variations in their use. For example, there have been dif- 
ierences with respect to the use of “humanly composed hymns” as over 
against “divinely inspired psalms”; with respect to the practice of “free 
prayer” as over against “read prayer”; with respect to consecutive readings 
from the Scriptures, accompanied by running comments, as over against the 
“dumb reading” of appointed lessons; with respect to prepared preaching 
as over against spontaneous prophesying, or “prophetic” and hortatory as 
over against didactic and devotional preaching; and with respect to “high” 
as over against “low” conceptions and practices of the Eucharist. Other 
differences involve the use of liturgies, the observance of special days and 
seasons, the appointments of church buildings, the office of the ministry, and 
the conduct of baptisms, funerals, weddings, and other special observances 
in which worship plays a part. 

Some differences in the use of the traditional elements of worship are 
of little importance. But there are others which reflect fundamental diver- 
gence in conceptions of worship and even in the nature of the church. There 
have been abundant instances in the history of the church when assemblies 
of Christians have resembled schools for teaching doctrine, or forums for 
the cultivation of humanitarian virtues, or exercises for the production of 
specific types of emotional or esthetic experience. In each of these cases the 
conception of worship is open to criticism. And since worship is a charac- 
teristic function of the church, an inadequate or distorted conception of wor- 
ship reflects an inadequate or distorted conception of the nature of the church. 

Ideally the church realizes and expresses its life in worship when it 
turns to God for His blessings, renews itself in the Gospel, and edifies its 
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members by strengthening their faith, exalting their hope, and deepening 
their love. 


IV 


A second function of the church is to realize and express its life in 
teaching. This activity does not distinguish the church from some secular 
societies and institutions, for teaching is not a monopoly of the church except 
insofar as it is related to other functions. Nevertheless, it is a function which, 
like worship, is to be found in every age of the church’s history. The early 
Christians were exhorted to “let the word of Christ dwell in you richly, in 
all wisdom teaching and admonishing one another,” and throughout the his- 
tory of the church its members have been subjects for continuous instruction, 
whether formal or not. (Under consideration here is not the teaching which 
has been associated with the missionary activity of the church, but the teach- 
ing which has been directed toward those who are already in the church.) 
This teaching function is characteristic and abiding not only because it is 
universal in the church, but also because it is rooted in the Word of God. 
As Gospel or good news concerning God and what God has done for man 
in Christ, the Word of God is knowledge. It is knowledge given by God 
and not simply discovered by man. It is a message which requires trans- 
mission, not invention. The transmission of this knowledge or message or 
news is accompanied and followed by a gradual process of unfolding ap- 
prehension and understanding, a process which results from testimony and 
teaching. 

The Word of God which is taught is at once objective and subjective. 
As revelation from God it is objective. But when man responds to this 
revelation and makes it a part of his experience, it is subjective. The Word 
of God, as it is transmitted and unfolded, inevitably assumes the forms in 
which it is apprehended and experienced by men. The presence of this sub- 
jective element in all doctrine confronts the church with the necessity of 
constantly testing its teaching in the light of the purest testimony in the 
Scriptures and in the light of the best experience of the church, and in 
carrying out this task the church relies upon the promise of the Spirit of 
truth. But the resulting doctrine or teaching, being objective-subjective, re- 
mains an expression of the church’s life. 

Two ever-recurring questions are raised by the church in connection 
with its teaching function: What is the Gospel? How can the Gospel be 
taught? 

The first question—What is the Gospél?—is the primary concern of 
the church’s theologians who are entrusted with the task of constructing 
theologies and instructing the church’s preachers and teachers. No age of 
the church and no part of the church has ever been without a theology of 
some sort, but there have been ages in which doctrine was despised and there 
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have been parts of the church in which formal doctrines have been re- 
nounced. All the theologies which the church has produced in the course of 
the centuries are ultimately answers to the persistent question, What is the 
Gospel? The answers have been many and varied. This is inevitable, for 
every age must formulate its own answer, in the light of its apprehension 
of the Gospel, in its current language and thought forms, and in the con- 
text of its own pressing needs and problems. However, conflict, especially 
between contemporaneous theologies, indicates fundamental divergence in the 
interpretation of the Word of God. 

The second question—How can the Gospel be taught ’—is the primary 
concern of the church’s preachers and teachers who are entrusted with the 
task of guiding the members of the church into a knowledge of the truth. 
The importance attached to instruction has not always been the same; many 
different methods have been used; and the outcomes sought have sometimes 
been knowledge, sometimes experience, sometimes virtue, sometimes tech- 
nique. But the principal agencies of instruction throughout the history of the 
church have been the pulpit (both adult and children’s sermons), the school 
(catechetical, weekday, and Sunday schools), and the home (domestic in- 
struction), aided and supplemented by various forms of literature (Bibles, 
catechisms, hymnals, devotional books, tracts, and periodicals). 

Ideally the church realizes and expresses its life in teaching when it 
seeks constantly to deepen its knowledge of God and God’s Word, uses every 
opportunity to impart this knowledge, and brings it to bear upon the hearts 
as well as the minds of the church’s members, applying it to every aspect 
of their life. 


Vv 


A third function of the church is to realize and express its life in the 
service of love. Some secular societies engage in works of love, for the 
church has no monopoly on such activities. But the church is distinguished 
from other societies by the quality and motivation of its love. The motivation 
for Christian love is God’s love, and the quality of this love is like that of 
Christ Himselfi—“that ye love one another, as I have loved you.’”’ Hence the 
serving love of a Christian community is rooted in the Word of God, the 
Gospel of God’s self-giving love. That it is also a characteristic and abiding 
function of the church is indicated by the universal, albeit by no means uni- 
form, acknowledgment of the commandment of love. 

The love of church members in their relations with their fellowmen is 
a constant accompaniment and at the same time a natural fruit of the church’s 
worship and teaching. But it also requires direct cultivation, and this has 
usually been the special task of the church’s pastoral ministry. By means of 
example, counseling, and testimony the Word of God has been brought to 
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bear upon all manner of concrete life situations and all kinds of particular 
problems which have arisen in the lives of church members. The members 
have been led to develop and express their love not only within the Christian 
community, but also in their civic life outside. The pastoral ministry has 
been conciliatory, intercessory, prophylactic, and sometimes disciplinary ; dis- 
cipline, however, has never been exercised properly for the purpose of 
punishing, but always for the purpose of protecting and saving, and hence 
it, too, is an expression of love. ‘Feed the flock of God which is among 
you,” was St. Peter’s injunction, “taking the oversight thereof, not by con- 
straint, but willingly, . . . neither as being lords over God’s heritage, but 
being ensamples to the flock.” 

Christian love has taken countless concrete forms in the course of the 
centuries. Among the earliest of these were the care of the sick, provision 
for widows and orphans, relief of the poor and oppressed, and the exercise 
of hospitality. Good was done “unto all men, especially unto them who are 
of the household of faith.” The church adapted itself to new needs century 
after century, even if its love was often faint and faltering. Members of 
the church have played an important part in prison reform, the abolition of 
slavery, the encouragement of temperance, improvement of working condi- 
tions, advocacy of peace, etc. Opportunities to do works of love have been 
without limit, and the church has made its members sensitive and responsive 
to the challenging needs of every new age. The church itself, meanwhile, 
used a variety of methods in organizing loving service. In the ancient church 
works of love were largely individual and congregational, although there 
were instances of larger co-operation; in the Middle Ages charity assumed 
a more institutional form as ecclesiastical government developed; and in 
modern times institutional work has been greatly expanded, individual and 
congregational activities have been revived, and numerous agencies have 
been organized, both inside the church and outside, to engage in special 
works of mercy and love. There have also been shifts in the motivation of 
church members in the course of the centuries, for notions of merit, reward, 
or duty sometimes supplemented or even supplanted the love which flows 
out of hearts transformed by God and His love. 

Ideally the Church realizes and expresses its life in services of love 
when it submits to the transforming power of God and God’s Word, con- 
stantly renews its love in God, and, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
responds to every impulse of love. 

None of these three functions of the church—worship, teaching, and 
love—is static. Each is vital and is constantly unfolding itself, for each is 
an expression of life. But none of the three ever exists apart from the 
other two, for all three are aspects of what is after all the one and only 
function of the church: to realize and express its God-given life. And for 
this life there is no other foundation than “the Word which offers grace.” 
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THE LORD’S SUPPER AND CHRISTOLOGY : 
A RESPONSE TO DR. C. B. GOHDES 


GEORGE W. FORELL 
New York City 


N HIS article in the October issue of the LUTHERAN CHURCH QUARTERLY, 

“A Review of the Traditional Lutheran Position on the Lord’s Supper,” 
Dr. C. B. Gohdes attempted to clarify the Lutheran position and to eliminate 
“irrelevant processes of reasoning’ and their objectionable results in the 
present formulation of the doctrine. He came to the conclusion that the 
doctrine of the essential and substantial presence of Christ in the sacrament 
is unreasonable and untenable. 

Since a discussion of the Lord’s Supper and a re-thinking of the doc- 
trine of the real Presence are always helpful, this article is to be welcomed. 
But in order that such a discussion may be fruitful it is necessary to go 
somewhat deeper into all the facts that were involved in the formulation of 
this peculiarly Lutheran doctrine. This doctrine has been material in defin- 
ing and limiting Lutheranism in relation to Romanism. And it was again 
this doctrine that defined and limited the Lutheran Church in relation to 
the various groups in the Reformed tradition. In other words, this doctrine 
is not the result of careless reasoning and phrasing on the part of the 
framers of our Lutheran Confessions. On the contrary, it has been more 
carefully studied, discussed, and expounded than almost any other doctrine 
of the church. It is therefore not possible to shrug it off as the result of 
the use of some “inapplicable prooftexts” and of “irrelevant processes of 
reasoning.’ When we speak of the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper 
we speak of a focal point in Evangelical Lutheran faith. Although this fact 
should not awe us into silence, it must constantly be kept in mind. At the 
same time this doctrine is so important that it must frequently be reviewed. 

The reviewer of a doctrine, set forth in its present form in the six- 
teenth century, must also remember, however, that words and concepts which 
may have been meaningful at one time often change or even lose their mean- 
ing. It is therefore necessary to investigate not merely the words as written 
down in the Confessions, but also to study the motives that led to their 
formulation. The authors of the Confessions had a burning desire to preserve 
the truth. They may have used odd words to express this truth, but we must 
try to look beyond the letter to apprehend the spirit that took form in the 
letter. 
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If we try to study the development of the Lutheran doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper from this point of view, we notice that it was formulated 
against the background of current distortions of this sacrament. In the con- 
troversy with Rome, the sacramental magic and the anti-social character of 
the Mass had to be corrected. In the controversy with Zwingli and the 
Enthusiasts, humanistic rationalism and mystical subjectivism had to be 
opposed. However, in both instances the motive behind the Lutheran for- 
mulation was identical. In both cases it was Lutheran Christology which 
found its expression in the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. Against Rome 
the honor of the Lord Jesus Christ had to be defended. Against those who 
were not satisfied with Christ’s death on the cross and felt the need to 
repeat Christ’s sacrifice every time a priest said a mass, the uniqueness and 
sufficiency of the sacrifice on Calvary had to be upheld. But against the 
Enthusiasts and Zwinglians it was necessary to defend the doctrine of 
Christ’s incarnation. Indeed, the Lutheran position in regard to the Lord’s 
Supper is so completely dependent upon Christology that it cannot be un- 
derstood apart from two scholastic concepts in regard to the person of 
Christ. The one concept is the so-called communicatio idiomatum, the other 
the “ubiquity” of Christ. Of course both words are meaningless in them- 
selves, but they are used to help express and define something that is es- 
sential for our faith. It is therefore regrettable that in the review under 
discussion these concepts, basic for the peculiar phraseology of the Con- 
fessions, are not considered at all. 

But what is it that these scholastic terms are intended to convey? The 
doctrine of the communicatio idiomatum holds that in the person of Christ 
the divine nature communicates its attributes to the human nature and vice 
versa. In other words, it was God who died on the Cross just as much as 
it was God who was born of the Virgin Mary. Everything that Jesus did 
and suffered, God did and suffered. This doctrine alone gives the full mean- 
ing to the life and death of Jesus Christ. Here God is actually speaking to 
us. Here the infinite becomes finite, so that we as finite beings can behold 
the glory of God. 

Against this concept of the communicatio idiomatum Zwingli claimed 
that the interchange of attributes in the person of Christ is merely a rhetori- 
cal interchange; so that strictly speaking Christ died only according to His 
human nature, and only according to His divine nature is He always with 
us. According to His human nature He is localized somewhere in heaven. 

For the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper Zwingli’s view meant that the 
body of Christ cannot be both in the elements and in heaven. He therefore 
rejected the Real Presence. Luther’s view meant that if Christ is at all 
present in the sacramental elements, He is also essentially and substantially 
present, for Christ is always true man and true God. It is not possible to 
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have Christ present according to one nature only. It was this doctrine of the 
communicatio idiomatum that is responsible for our Lutheran doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper. Therefore, in order to reject the doctrine of the Real 
Presence as presented in the Confessions, one must first reject this doctrine 
of the interchange of attributes in the person of Christ. 

But now a new question arose. How could Christ be present in, with 
and under the elements of the sacrament? Zwingli had said that Christ 
cannot be bodily in the sacrament since He is in heaven at the right hand 
of God. And he concluded that Christ cannot be bodily in two places at the 
same time. Against this rationalistic and materialistic conception, Luther 
said that God is in Christ and Christ is in God and God is everywhere. 
Therefore Jesus Christ, the God-Man, fills heaven and earth. But let Luther 
speak for himself: “It is our faith, as Scripture teaches, that our Lord 
Jesus Christ is essentially, naturally, and really God. And the fullness of 
God’s nature is embodied in Him as St. Paul says Col. 2. Outside of Christ 
there is no God or divinity, as Jesus Himself says in John 16: ‘Philipp, he 
who sees me, he sees the Father; don’t you believe that the Father is in me 
and I am in the Father?’ Well, here Christ walks on earth, and the entire 
Godhead is personally and substantially present in Him on earth. Now tell 
me, how can’ it be true that God be at the same time totally present in 
Christ—on earth, in His mother’s womb, in the crib, in the temple, in the 
desert, in the towns, in houses, gardens, fields, on the Cross, in the grave, 
etc.—and yet be in heaven in the bosom of the Father? If this is true— 
and according to faith it cannot be contradicted—we must conclude that He 
is simultaneously everywhere and essentially and personally fills the heaven 
and the earth—in short, everything—with His own nature and majesty” 
(WA XXIII, 138, 14). 

This is the Lutheran doctrine of the ubiquity. From this point of view 
it is comparatively easy to understand how Christ can be present in, with, 
and under the sacramental elements. Indeed, He is not only present in these 
elements but everywhere and in everything. However, here we must make an 
important distinction between His general presence in everything and His 
special presence in the sacramental elements. Luther said that Christ is 
present in every creature, in stone, in fire, and in water, but he added that 
for you He is only present where He has promised His presence in His 
Word (WA XIX, 492). It is therefore only in the sacrament of the altar 
that we receive Christ bodily, essentially, and substantially. Only in the sacra- 
ment has He assured us His presence in His Word. Only here is He bodily 
present for us. 

This is the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. This doctrine is 
deeply rooted in the Lutheran Christology. It is a result of our faith that 
the same Christ who could not be contained by the universe became an infant 
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in the arms of Mary. It is a result of our faith in the reality of the incar- 
nation and the eternal God-Manhood of Christ. 

If we want to discard this doctrine of the essential and substantial 
presence of Christ in the sacrament we will have to change our entire Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Christology. Some may consider such a change necessary. 
It may be more reasonable to believe in a God who in sublime transcendence 
rules the world. But such a God is not the God of the Bible. 

The Christian church through the ages has maintained that God is not 
only sublimely transcendent but that He became man and that He suffered 
and died for a suffering and dying humanity. And-He did this not merely 
rhetorically, but essentially and substantially. Because this suffering and 
compassionate God is the God of the Bible, He is also the God of the 
Lutheran Confessions. Because Luther and the framers of our Confessions 
knew something about Him, they wrote of the Real Presence in the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. Not their “irrelevant reasoning” nor their 
“prooftexts” nor even “Aristotelian logic,” but the doctrine of Christ is the 
issue in this discussion. Our doctrine of the essential and substantial presence 
of Christ in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is a result of our doctrine 
of the incarnation. Only if we are ready to discard both can we discard one. 
And as long as we are guided by the Bible we will discard neither. 
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WHAT WAS THE FORMULA OF CONCORD TRYING TO SAY? 
fmeynioriey TO DR. C. B.:'GOHDES 


BENJAMIN LOTZ 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


R. GOHDES’ article in the October, 1944, issue of the LUTHERAN 

CHURCH QUARTERLY concerning the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper 
makes one ask a question in regard to the Formula of Concord. What was 
this document trying to say? Does it have a message for us in the formula- 
tion of a new Lutheran dogmatics? 

If this had been Dr. Gohdes’ purpose, we might have let it go un- 
challenged. But the very first and the second sentences that he writes give 
us some ground for raising this question. The first sentence speaks of articles 
and tracts in defense of the traditional Lutheran view of the Lord’s Supper 
and indicates that they are of frequent appearance. It would have been very 
helpful if Dr. Gohdes had listed a few of these writings that we might 
judge whether the frequent appearance is also a recent appearance. The 
second sentence speaks of the restiveness which had made itself felt in 
regard to the traditional formulation of the doctrine of the Holy Sacra- 
ment. What evidence does the author give for this? This has certainly not 
been indicated in meetings of commissions on Lutheran unity or in seminars 
held from time to time throughout the country. In such gatherings Lutherans 
are apparently still laboring on the peripheral problem of verbal inspiration! 

The real point of his approach is doubtless the assertion that the For- 
mula of Concord is so argumentatively “implemented as to express the idea 
of consubstantiation and to connote the very Capernaitic eating and drinking 
which it reprobates.” Dr. Gohdes might charge almost all of the Lutheran 
Confessions with the same charge of consubstantiation if he were so minded 
to keep company with the Webster of the dictionary! For they all say about 
the same thing. 

On the other hand, Dr. Gohdes stresses that he accepts with all his 
heart the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. It might then be implied 
that his conception of the Lord’s Supper is stated in his own words which 
read as follows: “Christ present in the Holy Supper, as He is present in 
the Word and Baptism, and received savingly in faith, so that the Sacrament 
of the Altar becomes the means whereby the Kingdom is covenanted to 
the disciples; that is, to all poor sinners who grasp Him as the pardoner 
and the healer of sin: there is the essence of the Sacrament.” 
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Many years ago, Dr. Philip Schaff described the conception of the 
Lord’s Supper as held by Philip Melanchthon who “represented the idea 
of a vital union and communion with the person of Christ as the one and 
only essential thing in the sacred ordinance.’ I have put this down that Dr. 
Schaff’s estimate of Melanchthon’s view might be compared with that ap- 
parently held by Dr. Gohdes. It might further illuminate the subject to quote 
a few words from the Formula .of Concord. “Others, however, are subtle 
Sacramentarians, and the most injurious of all, who partly speak very 
speciously in our own words, and pretend that they also believe a true 
presence of the true, essential, living body and blood of Christ in the Holy 
Supper, however, that this occurs spiritually through faith. . . . For with 
them the word sfiritually means nothing else than the Spirit of Christ or 
the power of the absent body of Christ and His merit, which is present; 
but the body of Christ is in no mode or way present, except only above in 
the highest heaven, to which we should elevate ourselves in heaven by the 
thoughts of our faith, etc.” 

It is not possible in a brief note to discuss in any detail Dr. Gohdes’ 
article. Neither is it possible to examine his assertion whether the Scriptural 
quotations in the Formula of Concord are applicable or whether the process 
of reason is relevant (p. 341). Much of this can be passed over if the 
important thing is considered. For the historian the first and important task 
is to inquire how the document arose, and on the basis of this knowledge 
he ought to judge it. In a confession of faith, he ought to seek out what 
spiritual values its formulators were trying to conserve, even if they per- 
haps applied Scriptural passages which would not be relevant for the pur- 
pose or used terms that could not be used today. Perhaps one of these was 
the oral reception of the body and blood of Christ! 

Those who formulated this Confession wanted to make it perfectly clear 
that in the Holy Supper, Christ came to men. They did not come to Him. 
In so doing, they were true to the Lutheran Confessions which had gone 
before. They had rejected not only the Roman doctrine of the Mass but 
the philosophy which was necessary to support it with any claims of reason. 
They would not have cared whether men called their reasoning inconclusive 
and derided them for holding “two mutually exclusive concepts.”* On the 
other hand, they wanted to assert with all of the power within them that 
Christ comes to the impious, to the scoffer, to the hypocrite, and to the 
unbeliever in the Sacrament even “where there is no vital union or com-— 
munion’’ possible. 


1 Creeds of Christendom, Vol. I, p. 265. 
2 Concordia Triglotta, p. 809. 
3 Pp. 356-7. Cf. W. Elert’s Morphologie des Luthertums, Vol. I, p. 267. 
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For the Formula of Concord wanted to make certain this fact that, at 
the reception of the elements, Christ is not absent from them. And any 
modern doctrine of the Holy Supper must safeguard this truth even if it 
must reject the reasoning, the terminology, and the exegesis of our Lutheran 
fathers. It might be asserted that after four hundred (or less) years, the 
appeal that Dr. Gohdes makes to a conjectural Aramaic text might seem 
just as strange to those who follow in our train. But one seeks in vain in 
the article for a sympathetic consideration of what the Formula of Concord 
is trying to say! 

Perhaps a reformulation of the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper 
ought to start with a new Christology. For the same objections raised against 
the Real Presence can and have been raised against the Incarnation of the 
Godhead in human nature. And the same objections can and have been 
raised against the ascended and regnant Lord being present in the Holy 
Sacrament. But for Luther heaven was nothing local or spatial, and the 
Ascension of our Lord meant that He was no longer bound by the limita- 
tions of time and space as in the days of His flesh. In this, Luther antici- 
pated the great philosopher Kant.* It is true that the Formula of Concord 
is less reticent than we to speak of that which is in the final analysis 
ineffable. But the Formula of Concord arose in the days of cruel and bitter 
controversy when men are forced to stress definition where it would be 
better to bow in mystery and faith. 


4 Cf. Elert on this point. Sometimes non-Lutherans appreciate this point better than 
Lutherans. Compare hymns 235 and 183 in the Hymnal of the Common Service Book. 
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For We Have This Treasure. By Paul E. Scherer. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1944. $2. 


The qualities that go to make an effective preacher in this modern age are many 
and varied. Few men possess them in such measure or hold them in such excellent 
balance as does the distinguished pastor of Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, New York 
City. One is impressed immediately, upon reading his homiletical output, by the evidence 
of a fine, reverent imagination, a wide and thorough-acquaintance with literature, ap- 
parently limitless sources of appropriate illustrative material, and a choice diction. But 
one discovers also that these are but vehicles for the conveyance of a rich and abundant 
store of spiritual knowledge, the essence of Christian faith. All of these qualities so 
outstandingly recognized and appreciated by Dr. Scherer’s large circle of hearers find 
a superior expression in the volume For We Have This Treasure. 

The first series of Yale Lectures by Phillips Brooks gave to us that classic and 
unsurpassed definition of preaching, “The communication of truth through personality.” 
The 1943 series is an admirable demonstration of this definition. 

In the preceding series Dr. Ralph Sockman used the words and phrases of our 
Lord’s estimate of the preacher, John the Baptist, to provide the framework and to 
suggest the direction and content of his lectures to modern preachers. Dr. Scherer has 
employed a similar device in this volume, choosing from amongst the writings of St. 
Paul those definitions and expressions of the Christian message which summarize the 
doctrines he proposes to present, and provide for him the landing places of his thought. 
“We shall make our journey,” he says, “from place to place at least within sight of one 
other whom God chose to be his most valiant spokesman in a time strangely like our 
own.” Faithful to this announced principle, he interprets the mission and the message 
of the modern preacher with the ring of an authority that seems to be saying constantly 
not “This is my judgment about the matter,” but “Thus saith the Lord.” 

The first four chapters, guided and informed by St. Paul’s expression of mission, 
skillfully interpreted, explained, and applied, present a study of the modern preacher’s 
task. Dr. Scherer finds opportunity to set forth in lucid and inspiring fashion his con- 
ception of the call to the ministry, “My Divine Commission,” Romans 15:15-16, which 
gives tone and color to the entire treatment of the subject. God is the initiator, the 
preacher is not his own; the message is God’s message, the weapons of his warfare 
are those He supplies through His Son. Throughout these chapters the author applies 
this to the life of this present world to which the message of the modern preacher must 
come, and at the same time skillfully presents not only his conception of the nature and 
the office of the ministry, but something of the heart of the preacher’s message itself, 
the essence of the Christian gospel, in its bearing upon the whole spiritual life and need 
of man. 

The last two chapters, still under the Pauline inspiration, are a practical application 
of the things that have to do with the pastor’s craftsmanship. This able exponent of 
the art of effective preaching sets forth, out of his treasure, things new and old which 


1 Books reviewed or noticed in these pages may be secured through the United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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all preachers should find helpful in their task of sermon building. At least one teacher 
of the art of preaching finds many practical counsels to which he says a hearty “amen.” 

Measured by every standard, profound spiritual insight, fidelity to evangelical spir- 
itual doctrine, the reverent use of the imagination, charming and inspiring diction, well 
illumined utterance, novel yet true expression, For We Have This Treasure takes a 
worthy place in a notable succession and offers to the modern preacher counsel and 
inspiration deeply needed for his great task. 

Harry F, BAUGHMAN 


The Vitality of the Christian Tradition. Edited by George F. Thomas. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1944, $3. 


This is a collection of essays by a group of distinguished teachers. They bring the 
richness and insight from their various fields of religious thought into the planned theme 
expressed in the title of the book. Edited by the professor of religious thought at 
Princeton University, the chapters include contributions from John Knox and Henry P. 
Van Dusen of Union Theological Seminary, Douglas V. Steere of Haverford College, 
Albert C. Outler of Duke University, and eight others. The contributors were drawn 
together by their association in the National Council on Religion in Higher Education, 
whose worthy purpose it is to stimulate more adequate religious instruction and coun- 
seling in this field of education. 

The first half of the book includes an historical appreciation of the development of 
Christianity. It is in reality a cultural history of the church. The underlying unity comes 
in the desire to show that there has been a controlling sense of “community” within the 
Christian church in each succeeding period of history. Each chapter takes a broad sweep 
of a period that must necessarily abound in generalizations. Lutheran pastors, however, 
will appreciate the chapter on “The Reformation and Classical Protestantism” by the 
professor from Duke University. He carries the theme of the book in his chapter by this 
statement, “The essential thing for the Lutheran ethos is the community of the Word, 
wherein the Gospel is purely preached and the sacraments duly administered.” The ideal 
of the Christian life for Lutherans he finds in the quotation of the “free lord of all” 
from Luther’s “On the Liberty of the Christian Man.” 

The second half of the book deals with the vitality of contemporary Christianity 
in the fields of psychology, philosophy, science, ethics, and democracy. The editor con- 
cludes the book with the chapter, “Christianity and Democracy,’ where he states that 
the greater contribution of Christianity today among other things comes in its emphasis 
“with respect to the basis of community.” Ultimately the only satisfactory community 
is one based upon love and the brotherhood it brings. This unity for the community was 
discovered clearly by Paul in his conception of the church, “the fellowship of those 
who are looking for the Kingdom.” 

The book is good because it exalts the Christian tradition in American life and 
culture. It is an appeal to the intelligent American to make Christianity a serious part 
of this civilization. It is written by younger men. The world view they want to acclaim 
is a helpful foundation for those who are seeking historical and cultural perspective for 
our more recent popular “community mindedness.” 

Donatp F. Irvin 


Can We Still Believe in Immortality? By Frederick C. Grant. Louisville, Ky.: The 
Cloister Press, 1944. xvi, 151 pages. $2. 


Professor Grant has added another to his long list of useful and stimulating books. 
His purpose this time is to answer the question which so many people are asking today: 
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“What happens to these men who give their lives in battle?” In answer, he traces the 
history of the Christian belief in immortality, and discusses the impact of modern 
philosophical and scientific thought upon the traditional doctrine; then, in the light of 
these investigations, he answers in the affirmative the question which has given him 
the title for his book. 

Dr. Grant insists that the Christian religion stands or falls with its doctrine of 
eternal life (p. 8). In earlier ages, faith in immortality could be taken for granted; but 
today men demand that the doctrine be proved. In recent times there has been a decline 
of interest in the life to come. In part, this is due to a growing interest in the social 
applications of the gospel (p. 53). At no point in Christian thought, except perhaps the 
erthodox doctrine of creation, have modern science and philosophy made faith more 
difficult (p. 61). Yet the greatest difficulty today in accepting a belief in immortality is 
a moral difficulty, namely, the frustrating effects-of modern life upon human beings. 
“How is it possible that man shall survive a world wherein his present condition seems 
so little the object of divine concern?” (p. 116). 

The author’s answer is that, for modern thought, immortality must still be the 
object of faith. Science and logic, whether they be of physics or psychology, can neither 
prove nor disprove it; and faith must remain content to exercise its own prerogative 
(pp. 120-21). “The heart really does have reasons that the reason can only ponder and 
formulate’ (p. 112). It is a spiritual experience rather than a process of logical proof 
(p. 126), and it is not the hope itself but the traditional form of the hope that science 
renders untenable. The old cosmologies of Dante, Aquinas, and Milton are no longer 
acceptable (pp. 45, 70). Nor can we look to psychic “research” and spiritism for a sure 
and certain word, popular though these movements may be at the moment (pp. 68, 88). 
Jesus himself took immortality for granted, but he, along with the writers of the New 
Testament, was remarkably reticent about the details of the future life (p. 24). He laid 
the emphasis upon moral preparation for entering the Kingdom. 

The argument for immortality in this book therefore rightly rests on the perception 
that such a person as Jesus could not die (p. 31). But this, says the author, does not 
mean that “the disciples had expected Jesus to rise from the grave, and that out of 
this expectation arose the belief that he actually had risen” (p. 31). It was not just 
anyone’s resurrection, but the resurrection of the Christ in union with whom the be- 
liever in turn is assured of his resurrection (p. 30). Here, however, Dr. Grant seems 
to lay more stress than is warranted upon the old argument that the change on the 
part of Jesus’ disciples after his death—a change from discouragement and a sense of 
defeat to the sense of victory and aggressive proclamation of the gospel on the day of 
Pentecost—is proof of the historicity of the resurrection of Jesus. For, psychologically 
and spiritually, the disciples were by no means as unprepared for Jesus’ resurrection as 
this argument has been wont to assume. Otherwise, why did Jesus not appear also to 
his enemies? The disciples were indeed discouraged; but, from the fact that Jesus was 
dead, it was not inevitable that they should conclude that their cause was lost. 

To the modern mind, the apologetic for the continuous and continuing éxistence of 
Jesus after his physical death is much more convincing when it rests upon the perception 
indicated in Acts 2:24, that “it was impossible that death should hold him,’ which Dr. 
Grant himself quotes. For “not only existence, . . . but higher values as well must be 
guaranteed by some superior, encompassing Reality’ (p. 98), and values cannot be 
conserved apart from personal lives (p. 101). In short, the assumption of personal im- 
mortality is indispensable if one is to make either rational or moral meaning out of 
existence. This is the point on which the main weight of the argument must rest. 
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The strength of the apologetic in this book lies in the fact that it clears away a 
number of items in the traditional defense which are no longer either tenable or neces- 
sary. The most important of these items are those which are related to the “orthodox” 
conception of the resurrection body and of future rewards and punishments. With respect 
to the resurrection of the body, it is pointed out that the real core of the matter is not 
atomic continuity, but continuity of the personal existence and development: an un- 
interrupted continuation of the quest for God, with no limit short of God himself (pp. 
132-33). But this point is somewhat obscured when it is said that the realization of the 
soul’s union with God and its transformation from glory to glory are “beyond time 
and place” in the Infinite (p. 134), and that modern science and philosophy “require us 
to conceive, rather, of a translation to another mode of existence, outside the succession 
of nature” (pp. 105-6). It is not easy to see how continuity of personal existence can 
have any real meaning if eternal life must be defined in these terms; and it is even 
more difficult to understand why this present, or any other, time-series should exist at 
all, if it were not far more integrally related to “eternity” than statements such as this 
imply. This part of the discussion needs to be read with the Johannine concept in mind, 
according to which eternal life begins here and now. Of course, far more scope is needed 
for the infinite development of persons than earth can afford; but why this should 
necessarily have to be “outside the succession of nature’ is by no means self-evident, for 
“nature” itself may be conceived as a mode or phase of the eternal flow of God’s 
existence. The reader is somewhat puzzled how to bring this discussion of the relation 
between time and eternity into line with the statement on p. 116: “The old doctrine of 
dualism, and of redemption from a world controlled by evil, and spiritual translation to 
a world controlled by God, is no longer possible: if the world be rational at all, it is a 
unity”; or again, with the statement that nature “is only one phase of a vast and 
essentially spiritual process in which man has a vital and inalienable share” (p. 93). 

On the other hand, one of the most telling parts of this book is the devastating 
criticism on moral grounds of the traditional notion of hell as a place of punishment 
of endless duration which is neither remedial nor disciplinary: “No man is bad enough 
to merit, nor is God the ‘man of wrath’ required to inflict, such a stupid, meaningless, 
and abhorrent penalty. Not so are the ways of Infinite Wisdom and Love. The mad 
dream but reflects all too clearly the crude and stupid criminology of long ago” (p. 141). 
But, in rejecting this notion, Dr. Grant is not to be accused of obscuring the eternal 
distinction between right and wrong and of ignoring the consequences of sin; for, he 
continues, “The real hell which we suffer, and may suffer hereafter, the real heaven 
we enjoy, here and hereafter, is within ourselves.” 

Lack of space prevents more than passing reference to the author’s interesting 
discussion of prayers for the dead, the belief in the intercession of the saints for the 
living, the Last Judgment, and the ultimate restoration of all souls. In all of these 
matters, Dr. Grant has achieved his purpose “to distinguish between what is essential 
and what is transitory in the formulation of the doctrine.” He finds that “it remains 
an open question if science, in the end, instead of requiring the abandonment of faith 
in immortality may not demand its restoration.” But he insists that “it is only as men 
come to lay hold upon a life worth making immortal, and become conscious of ends 
or purposes whose realization carries on beyond the confines of this world of time, 
space and matter, that faith in a life to come will begin once more to seem reasonable 
and necessary” (p. ix). 

Raymonp T. STaMM 
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The Significance of the Cross. By F. W. Dillistone. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1944. 247 pages. $2.50. 


It is significant that scholars with varied backgrounds are again letting their minds 
play upon the meaning of the Cross. The author of this new study began his academic 
career as a student of mathematics at Oxford. After receiving his first degree, he turned 
to the field of theology. He was ordained to the ministry of the Church of England and 
held a number of pastorates, including a brief. period of service as a missionary in 
India, At present he is professor of Systematic Theology at Wycliffe College and visit- 
ing professor of Theology at Knox College, both in Toronto. 

This book had its beginnings in a course of lectures which the author delivered 
in 1942 at the first School of Preaching at Wycliffe College. These lectures were after- 
ward extensively revised and amplified. In its present form the book is far more than 
a reprinting of popular lectures; it is a scholarly investigation, suffused with a splendid 
sense of the centrality of the Cross in Christian doctrine and culture. It is a Religious 
Book Club selection. The writer acknowledges his indebtedness to many masters be- 
longing to the British tradition, particularly P. T. Forsyth and Vincent Taylor. 

The book is divided into two main sections, the one scientific, the. other more or 
less practical. The former deals with the place of the Cross in the New Testament. 
Noteworthy in this section, as in the book as a whole, is the writer’s emphasis upon 
the Old Testament background. He finds reflected in the New Testament teachings on 
this subject four leading ideas which go back to the Old Testament, namely, the de- 
liverance from Egypt, the rule of Yahweh, the covenant of Sinai, and the family idea, 
or the awareness of a common ancestry. True to his Calvinistic antecedents, he inter- 
prets the New Testament teachings in the light of these four leading ideas, which he 
considers formative if not controlling. 

In the second section Professor Dillistone essays a reinterpretation of the Cross 
“in terms of present-day thoughts and ideas.’”’ Convinced that wherever personal rela- 
tions are involved the language of scientific logic breaks down, he resorts to what he 
calls the language of imaginative comparison. His point is that, as the atonement pre- 
supposes a deeply personal relation between God and man, we miss much if we try 
to interpret it exclusively in terms of the mind. We must apply man’s total language to 
it, including every conceptual system with which he is familiar. With this in mind 
the author isolates four areas of life in which, he believes, all men have in one way or 
another participated. The first is the area of struggle and conflict, the second the area 
of community and judgment, the third the area of creative activity and creative suf- 
fering, the fourth the area of family life. In successive chapters he undertakes to re- 
interpret the drama of Calvary in the light of symbols and metaphors drawn from 
these four areas. Naturally he does not aspire to finality of interpretation. He admits 
frankly that “we shall never be able to exhaust the meaning of the cross simply by 
‘using, the thought-forms of any one period.’ He merely endeavors to give new life to 
the several theories of the atonement by clothing them in thought patterns that have 
universal relevance. 

Many readers will take exception to some of the distinctively Calvinistic emphases 
in this book. They will also consider it strange that the resurrection of Jesus should 
come in for so little attention in a full-length book on the meaning of the Cross. It is 
not even listed in the index! Although the book undoubtedly reflects a certain breadth 
of scholarship, its quotations and inspirations seem to be drawn almost exclusively from 
a single cultural tradition. Ideas stemming from other traditions flow into the book, but 
only by way of the immediate tradition. Some readers will occasionally have trouble 
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following the author’s line of reasoning. As a matter of fact, the style is a bit heavy 
at times, but it is not without distinction; and it reflects rugged and substantial thinking. 

The publishers deserve congratulations on the typography, but this reviewer hopes 
that they will abandon the irritating fad of making the notes as inaccessible as possible 


by hiding them away in an appendix. 
RussELtt D, SNYDER 


Your Key to the Bible. By Theodore Huggenvik. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Augsburg 
Publishing House, 1944. 220 pages. $1.50. 


This book bears the sub-title, “Being a Presentation of Your Religious Concern 
with the Bible,” because, in the words of the author, “it aims to show the central re- 
ligious teaching in the whole Bible: Redemption through Christ.” It consists of brief 
introductions to each of the books of the entire Bible, varying in length from one to 
six pages, in which the book is first reviewed and its historical setting given. This is 
followed by a statement of its relevance to the unfolding of the redemptive plan and in 
each case a telling key-word is given as much as possible from that point of view. 
Questions of higher criticism are for the most part deliberately avoided, although there 
is no question about the author’s conservative position. The author’s intention is to get 
the reader to follow Luther’s example and to make Christ the touch-stone, regarding 
the Bible as the “cradle of Christ,” as the record of God’s self-revelation in action, 
culminating in the Word made flesh and looking forward to the resurrection. 

This book does fill a need and should find a wide reading public. It is recommended 
for private use as an aid to Bible reading as well as to college classes and adult study 
groups in Sunday School. It should be mentioned that the introductions are necessarily 
brief and may need expansion, but as long as the point of view is right the perception 
of further detail and depth may well follow. Nevertheless some of the books appear to 
be treated in rather stepmotherly fashion, especially the book of Job, which, with its 
message of “disinterested goodness,’ can most effectively be shown to fit in with the 
whole scheme of revelation. The same is true of the book of Ruth where nothing is 
said of the protest against pride of blood and race which it registers. 

The style of the book is clear and simple and no attempt is made to “sell” the 
Bible with sensational journalistic jargon. As is the case with all the Augsburg pub- 
lications the external set-up of the book is beyond reproach even under war-time 


restrictions. 
Martin J. HEINECKEN 


Scripture Cannot Be Broken. Six Objections to Verbal Inspiration Examined in the 
Light of Scripture. By Th. Engelder. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1944. 


498 pages. $3. 


Inasmuch as the Missouri Synod’s conception and use of the Scriptures are already 
very well known, it may suffice to say that this work adheres to the traditional Missouri 
view and that it is an uncommonly large and closely printed polemic. Beyond this, 
however, three things seem to deserve at least passing notice. 

The first of these is that, as far as the reviewer was able to observe, no attempt is 
made to give even a brief exposition of the total conception of the Scriptures held by 
any of the Lutherans with whom the author disagrees. In every case non-Missourian 
views (and these are not to be lumped together) are forced, by fragmentation, into the 
rigid patterns of Missouri doctrine and, having been weighed piece by piece on such 
scales, are found wanting. 
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The second thing that merits attention is that the author does not seem to under- 
stand the policy of THE LUTHERAN CHURCH QUARTERLY, which is frequently cited. On 
the first page of every number of the QUARTERLY it is stated that “Difference of opinion 
between contributors, or between a contributor and the editors, will not of itself exclude 
articles from publication.” Yet Professor Engelder writes that “THe LuTHERAN CHURCH 
QUARTERLY .. . operates with this false kenosis” (p. 72), ““exculpates Jesus by denying” 
(246), “censures” (331), “has this to say” (338), “chides us” (340), “inveighs against” 
(343), “tells us something” (345), “thus voices its protest’ (361), etc. etc. The 
QuarTERLY does nothing of the kind. 

The third thing that may be mentioned is that the book under review names and 
catalogues the saints and sinners of the Lutheran Church\in America in so far as they 
prove to be orthodox or heterodox according to the standard already mentioned. Rough 
calculation on the part of the reviewer shows that twenty-seven representatives of the 
United Lutheran Church, three of the Augustana Synod, and one of the American 
Lutheran Church fall under the ax. Only three representatives of the United Lutheran 
Church, all deceased, are mentioned with approval: Charles Porterfield Krauth, Leander 
S. Keyser, and J. L. Neve. Seven representatives of the American Lutheran Conference 
are cited with commendation, and five of these have departed from this life. Most 
obvious conclusion: The truth has either died or fled to Missouri. 

T. G. Tappert 


The Predicament of Modern Man. By D. Elton Trueblood. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1944. 105 pages. $1. 


The first chapter of this “able and profound analysis of the spiritual situation of 
our time,” is a brief diagnosis of the sickness of our civilization. We are all aware of 
the symptoms of widespread anxiety, the cruel violence of war, and the destructive 
mental suffering of our time. 

Enormous danger faces civilization when the war ends. For “war is partly a means 
of hiding from us the serious character of the sickness” of our civilization. Our spiritu- 
ality, which has failed to control and direct the products of human genius for the 
welfare of the human race, will face an even greater task after the war. Our safety 
and the fulfillment of our destiny lies in the purification and development of an adequate 
spirituality. 

The effort of power culture to organize human life independently of moral law has 
failed. But democracies face the same mood that overpowered and destroyed Germany. 
Society without the discipline of moral law and the guidance of a heart of love will ever 
face a war of bullets or a war of nerves. . 

We cannot live without a pure and zealous faith. Civilization cannot exist without 
Christianity. “The only sure way in which we can transcend our human relativities is 
by obedience to the absolute and Eternal God,” says Dr. Trueblood. Furthermore, this 
“trust without reservation” must issue in a humble, serviceful, holy fellowship centered 
in Christ and permeated by the Holy Spirit. 

Harvey D. Hoover 


What Is a Mature Morality. By Harold Titus. New York: Macmillan, 1943. $2.50. 


This book is a history and a discussion of ethical thought manifestly prepared for 
students at the college level. What are, I suppose, its pedagogical virtues constitute at 
the same time its weaknesses. The history is neater than history ever is; the “schools” 
are more definite than “schools” ever are. And the generalizations haul in too many 
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kinds of fish at a single sweep.’ The craft of teaching encourages a man in the vicious 
_ habit of using phrases that don’t mean anything. It is teachers jargon. “This movement 
tended . . .”; “This school was influenced by .. .”; this conception “stressed wisdom, 
courage, self-control, justice, and the like.” “And the like’ is one of those pedagogues’ 
wild scoops that does poor substitute-duty for diction. There is, actually, nothing like 
justice—except justice. 

A plenary criticism is, however, on another and deeper level. Professor Titus con- 
sistently handles ethics from the outside. “By their fruits ye shall know them” is a sound 
principle for adjudging what things are amenable to empirical scrutiny. But it is cer- 
tainly a faulty definition of method for ethical studies. For ethics has roots as well as 
fruits ; roots, indeed, before fruits. To treat any body of moral data from the outside is— 
to treat only moral data. Such a treatment is hardly a contribution of weight toward 
a mature morality. Unless, that is, one postulates an audience of eclectics who wish to 
build a morality as one builds a dinner at a cafeteria. 

“And the life which I now live in the flesh I live in faith” is sufficient warning 
that Christian ethics is through and through organic—lives by its vital connection with 
its source in God’s love, action, forgiveness. And out of this source proceeds no ethics 
reducible to “principles” which may then be compared with the “principles” of general 
ethics. 

This work, orientated around the values of general ethics, so treats Christian ethics 
as to make a difference of “emphasis” what is actually a total difference of source, 
structure, spirit. 

JOSEPH SITTLER, JR. 


The Quest for Moral Law. By Louise Saxe Eby. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1944, 289 pages. $3. 


In recent philosophical literature, increasing attention is being paid to the field of 
ethics. This present volume, by a teacher of philosophy at Milwaukee-Downer College, 
is an enlightened and enlightening contribution to contemporary ethical discussion. It is 
both backward-looking and forward-looking; in the former respect it reviews critically 
eight classical positions in ethics and the nineteenth and twentieth century contributions, 
and in the latter respect it discusses the problem of making ethics a science. The present 
discussion will review both of these sections in turn and then suggest certain general 
and detailed criticisms. 

What most ethical and religiously-minded readers know painfully well is asserted 
at the outset, namely, that the “term ‘moral law’ has lost all precision of meaning for 
the mind of the twentieth century” (p. 3). This is true, the author believes, not only 
of the agnostics and humanists (represented by Huxley and Sheean) but also of the 
orthodox groups who, while thinking that a substantial body of moral law exists, have 
no clear view of its meaning and scope. This, then, sets the problem for the volume. 
Assured that there is a considerable body of moral law, the scheme of the book is to 
review the insights of great ethical thinkers in the past and then to suggest how such 
thinking may advance to the point at which it may be termed a “science.” 

Two chapters dispose of the ancient far-eastern ethical mind, one devoted to the 
thoroughly humanistic and non-religious ethic of Confucius (with perhaps too short 
and haphazard references to Lao-tze), and another chapter devoted to what is called 
“the radical ethic of . . . the Buddha,” which, the author says, is strictly “neither an 
ethical nor a religious system, but a moral self-discipline with a metaphysical orienta- 
tion.” (Just what is the implied difference between the “ethical” and the “moral” is 
never elucidated in the book.) In similar fashion two chapters are given to a quite 
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accurate but sketchy view of the two ancient western ethical pioneers, Socrates and 
Aristotle. The Jewish-Christian position in ethics is discussed with competence and in 
the light of Biblical criticism, though this chapter is the only one of the “historical” 
section which does not include a critique. (One rather surprising view attributed by 
the author to Jesus will be discussed briefly later.) Of all the major ethical systems 
rooted in the Hebrew-Christian tradition, only that of St. Thomas Aquinas is treated, 
though it should at once be added that the chapter devoted to what she terms Aquinas’ 
effort to “span the realms of nature and grace” is perhaps the best in the entire book. 
Its excellence is derived not alone from the insight with which Aquinas’ thought is 
digested, but equally from the discerning and forthright criticisms of Aquinas which the 
author makes. (He was not merely a pedantic logician, but, much worse, a “subservient 
authoritarian,” p. 112.) The discussions of Spinoza and Kant—representing the early 
“modern” systems of ethics—are excellent critical summaries of these representative 
figures. The same, indeed, may be said of the chapter on the ethical thinking of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, though the student of philosophy will probably say 
that one does not get from this chapter the “feel” of twentieth century ethics, especially 
of the influence of Dewey, Russell, and other contemporaries. ‘ 

Part two consists of five brief chapters which discuss in turn the content of moral 
law (summarized under the categories of “operative laws” and “regulative” and “norma- 
tive” principles), ethical method, unsolved problems, and the dimensions and aim of 
ethics. Observing this order one wonders why the author did not discuss first the ques- 
tion of method, aim, and “dimensions,” or the proper field of ethics, and then the content 
and unsolved problems. The only apparent defense seems to be that the author adopts 
the questionable policy of summarizing, in eclectic fashion, the cardinal moral “truths” 
which, taken together, form a sort of code of ethics. This being the case, she has some 
excuse for placing this chapter where it is, but it might as well have formed the con- 
cluding chapter of Part One. 

In discussing ethical method the author asserts that in the past “these methods have 
been largely philosophic or religious rather than scientific in character.” (Is this the 
proper antithesis to draw?) Furthermore, they have been of three general types: 
authoritarian, intuitional, and rational—or combinations of these (in which case there 
are many more “types’). The great problem of ethical method is twofold: first, the 
creation and development of scientific method in ethics, and second, the selection and 
organization of “proper” data for ethical science. What are some of the unsolved prob- 
lems of ethics? Chiefly the following: conflict (racial, international, etc.), the justifiable 
use of power, the determination of the proper relation between the material and the 
spiritual, a revised ethics of sex, the discovery of techniques for using emotional forces 
in moral living, and the creation of “schools” of ethical culture such as Indian Ashrams. 
A la Aristotle in approach, the author believes the four main “dimensions” of ethics are 
the physical, the biochemical, the psychological, and the social, to which might later be 
added eugenics and (with reservations) metaphysics. Finally, the aim of ethics, as the 
author sees it, is to (1) attain the status of a science and (2) enlist the interest and 
co-operation of the “rank and file of mankind, who can render valuable service in 
promoting that aim...” (p. 259). 

In spite of the general excellence of the work, to which we made mention, there 
are certain questions which it raises and a few criticisms which it invites, among them 
the following. 

Why, one wonders, does Dr. Eby place the entire emphasis upon moral law? At one 
point (p. 191) she speaks of gradual accumulation through the ages of certain “moral 
truths” which can be classified into a code: but this “lead” is not taken up and the book 
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remains faithful to its title, The Quest for Moral Law. Now the use of the term law in 
the field of philosophy is always dangerous, but it is especially to be used with caution 
in the field of ethics. Even contemporary physical scientists would hesitate to speak 
any longer of the “law” of conservation of energy, for example Who promulgates the 
ethical “laws” for which we presumably seek? Persons—individuals, groups, or gods— 
make laws. But if it be said that what is really meant are statements of truth, or gen- 
eralized descriptions of how people ought to act, why call these laws? Indeed, when the 
author classifies the “content of moral law” she actually terms only the first type— 
the operative—“laws” and calls the second and third types “regulative and normative 
principles.” Either this emphasis upon law should be abandoned, or the use of the term 
“law” should be more carefully explained and defended. 

Moreover, there is a closely related question which arises in the reader’s mind as 
he scans the book as a whole: Why is Thomas Aquinas’ system of ethics the only 
representatively Christian one considered, and why not a chapter on a classical Protestant 
standpoint such as Luther’s or Calvin’s? Indeed, had the author written a chapter VIII 
on some such title as “The ethic of Christian love and freedom: Luther,” to follow and 
match her excellent chapter on Aquinas, she would have discovered a basic corrective 
and made a distinct contribution. The corrective would be this: one finds in Luther that 
which is conspicuously missing in Aquinas (and all Roman Catholic ethical teaching) 
namely, the distinction between the ethic of law and the Gospel of love and the applica- 
tion of this distinction to the major questions in ethics. The author accurately and 
properly sets forth Aquinas’ view of the “New Law,” but where is the Biblical and 
Protestant (and Lutheran) view—not of more authoritarian laws—but of God’s love in 
individual and collective lives? The contribution would take the form of a much needed 
sketch of this position in comparison and contrast with other “classical ethical systems,” 
to use her own phrase. (In fairness to the author it should be said that on p. 8 she 
writes “In the teachings of Jesus . . . the term ‘moral law’ is not used at all.” Unfor- 
tunately, the importance of this fact for the entire book, considering its title, is 
overlooked. ) 

Two more questions will suffice. First, can Miss Eby possibly mean what she seems 
to say in writing twice (pp. 76 and 151) that “for Jesus . . . the status of each man in 
the eyes of God is determined by his status in the eyes of his fellowman” (p. 76)? Was 
Savonarola’s status before God determined by his status in the eyes of his fellowmen who 
burned him? Does God estimate the value of one’s life according to the judgment of other 
human beings? But this point is too obvious to require laboring, unless something quite 
different is meant by the author. Second, can ethics be made a “science” if the term 
science is used with any strictness? The book recalls the important fact that Sidgwick, 
surely one of the great ethical writers of the recent age of science, declined to call ethics. 
a science, but terms it merely a “study.” Believing in human freedom as the author 
does, and recalling the types of materials required for the effective use of the scientific 
method, one ought to ponder carefully (and from the historical standpoint) the question 
as to whether ethics can, in principle, attain the status of a “science.” 

These criticisms, and other less important ones which might be made, would gain 
an entirely undue emphasis if they caused anyone to consider this book as a whole un- 
important and not worth buying. All things considered, it is timely and valuable and 
should have a place not only in the libraries and texts of colleges and seminaries but 
also on the shelves of teachers and clergymen who would be alive to the vital ethical 
thought of our age. 

Cuartes W. KEGLEY 
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Sociology of Religion. By Joachim Wach. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1944. xii, 412 pages. $5. 


The author of this work, the pioneer effort in its field in America, has been asso- 
ciate professor of the History of Religions at Brown University since 1935, when he 
came to America from the University of Leipzig where he was privat dogent. Grandson 
of Adolf Wach, the famous social jurisprudent and, on his mother’s side, descendant 
of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Dr. Wach earned his doctorate in Philosophy at Leipzig 
in 1922 and his doctorate in Theology at Heidelberg in 1929. 

His Sociology of Religion is an outgrowth both of his Einfiihrung im die Religions- 
soziologie, published in Germany in 1931, and his desire-to prepare an outline in English 
for his lectures in this country. He-is a disciple of Max Weber and, to a lesser extent, 
of Ernst Troeltsch, and he acknowledges his indebtedness to Gerardus van der Leeuw 
and his Phanomenologie der Religion in a footnote (p. 2), “It is the sociological part 
of this book (§§ 32-38 and 101-6) which we have tried to supplement.” 

Dr. Wach adopts the “typological” approach, and his work is fundamentally a 
systematic classification of religion and society by types. The chief divisions in his 
system include religion and natural groupings, the specifically religious organization of 
society, religion and differentiation within society, religion and the state, and types of 
religious authority. The adoption of this methodology does not exclude the use of his- 
torical material, and the volume is rich in such information—particularly that drawn 
from Buddhism, Hinduism, and other Oriental religions, in which field Dr. Wach is 
a specialist. 

He defines the sociology of religion as “the interrelation and interaction of religion 
and society,’ or “the interrelation of religion and society and the forms of interaction 
which take place between them.” “In theory,” he continues, a purely theoretical dis- 
cussion is adequate, but the concrete study of empirical manifestations is indispensable 
to a thorough understanding of the subject. The theoretical approach will arm us with 
the necessary categories with which to organize the available material. Through the 
empirical approach we will amass the wealth of data with which to corroborate the 
exposition of our principles” (p. 12). 

In the amassing of this “wealth of data” Dr. Wach makes use of 1,873 footnotes 
and refers the reader to nearly 2,000 books and periodicals! One could wish that these 
references had been proof-read with a little more diligence, especially in view of the 
scholarly text which accompanies them. It is disconcerting, for instance, to find on page 
284 a reference to H. P. Douglass, The Protestant Church as Social Institution, and 
on the following page a reference to E. deS. Brunner and H. P. Douglass, The 
Protestant Churches as Social Institutions, when the correct reference is H. P. Douglass 
and E. deS. Brunner, The Protestant Church as a Social Institution. This reviewer 
was also surprised, in this large number of references, to find none to the monumental 
work of Robert Will, Le Culte, the third volume of which is concerned entirely with 
the sociology of religion—all the more surprised inasmuch as the Revue d'histoire et de 
philosophie religieuse, published by the Protestant faculty of Theology of the University 
of Strasburg, where Robert Will was professor of Practical Theology, is mentioned 
frequently enough to merit the author’s use of an abbreviation. 

These minor criticisms are, however, of little account beside the splendid piece of 
work which Dr. Wach has turned out. With an increasing interest in the field of the 
sociology of religion in both theological schools and departments of sociology, this 
excellent pioneer English volume of Joachim Wach’s should fill a growing need. There 
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is no better work of its nature that has come from our American presses. For those 
with any interest in this field it is well worth the price. 
Epwarp T. Horn, III 


Conserving Marriage and the Family. By Ernest R. Groves. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1944. 138 pages. $1.75. 


That something must be done to stem the tide of divorces is patent to any observer 
of the contemporary scene. How much good a book can do is a question. But there is 
no question that if a book can make a contribution, this is the book. Dr. Groves, pro- 
fessor of Sociology at the University of North Carolina, counselor in almost innumera- 
ble domestic problems, and widely read writer in the field of domestic relations, sets 
forth in this small book the main causes of divorce—marital unfaithfulness, quarreling, 
sex difficulties, in-laws, financial troubles, psychological fixations, and others—and then 
points out how most of these can be overcome without resort to divorce courts, if there 
is a will to overcome them. There, of course, is the main difficulty—the will to win 
out against the adverse circumstances that all too frequently lead to divorce. About 
this will Dr. Groves has little to say. It has its spiritual roots in religion, And Dr. 
Groves has little—though something—to say about religion. 

The book is in simple, understanding English. It is addressed direct to persons 
contemplating divorce. It is factual, reasonable, sound, and wholesome. It is unemotional, 
and does not find fault or blame or reproach. It tries to bring understanding. It actually 
brings understanding. It is an excellent book to put into the hands of people whose 
married life is heading toward the rocks. Such persons, if they will read and heed it, 
will be heartily grateful to the author—and to the pastor or counselor who puts it into 
their hands. 

Pau. J. Hou 


Life Together. By Wingfield Hope. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1943. 200 pages. $2.50. 


How to prepare young people for marriage, how to lift marriage from the purely 
human plane to the spiritual level, how to help young married people realize all the joy 
and blessedness of wedded life, are pressing questions and every minister and counselor 
would like to know the answers. 

Life Together is a sensible and satisfactory supplement to personal instructions of 
parents and all who are responsible to give guidance in sex and the glorious rela- 
tionship of marriage. We are counseled to face realities, “that things can go wrong 
after an ideal beginning of family life.” Information is given which should enable those 
in difficulty to discover the cause and find the remedy. The source of true love is God. 
To understand God’s pattern for family life is essential to its fulfillment and happiness. 
The first love story became a tragedy when God ceased to be the center of life for 
Adam and Eve. “For everything in sex is at once purposeless and terrible if it is 
divorced from the spirit of God.” 

The return to the pattern of God for marriage depends upon the recognition of 
the fact that only God can satisfy the “tremendous need of our whole being” for love. 
And “Love is never stationary; lovers are always on an upward or a downward path.” 
It is only by being God-centered that we can really “live our personal lives, our love- 
lives, our home life.” We must be conscious of the Presence of God in all our marital 
relationships if they are to be happy and wholesome. Our sex life cannot be segregated 
from our spiritual life. 

The topics in part II on “Husband and Wife” should give a good idea of the scope 
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of the treatment and a desire to read the book. They are: (1) Introductory. (2) The 
Vows. (3) The Motives for Marriage. (4) The Triumph of Subjection. (5) The 
Modesty of the Pattern. (6) The Marriage Debt. (7) The Love of the Pattern. (8) 
For Worse. (9) Some Aspects of Unity. 

Part III deals with “Fashions and Principles” in a masterful and realistic manner. 
There must be no cheapening or distorting of the marriage relationship. But the hush- 
hush method of dealing with it is foolish. “The spiritual union of the husband and wife 
is inseparable from the physical union.” There must be a reverence for human life born 
not only with a body but with a soul in the image of God. Innocence must not be 
confounded with ignorance. But frankness in sex matters must be accompanied by 
reverence and moral discipline. 

The position of the author on equipment for marriagé may be understood from one 
quotation: “Only one love-adventure is worth having, and it is the marriage-adventure 
which is entered into and carried out in the full spirit of God’s laws for it.” 

Harvey D. Hoover 


Planning and Financing the Church. By Martin Anderson. Minneapolis: Augsburg 
Publishing House, 1944. 80 pages. $3. 


Mr. Anderson has written a splendid, practical guide for the committees entrusted 
with the building of our churches. It is by no means an exhaustive study, but it is 
comprehensive. It is a book with only 46 pages of text, but its' brevity may properly be 
regarded as a strong point in its favor. It is a rare member of a building committee 
(pastors not excepted) that will sit down to read a book on church architecture of 
two or three hundred pages. Here is one he can read in less than an hour and the 
chances are that he will if it is handed to him. It will, moreover, be an hour of rewarding 
effort. 

The book has three main divisions. The first part is an analysis of the broad, 
general principles that enter into the planning of a church, large or small. The second 
part contains a detailed financial plan. The third section consists of a portfolio of 
thirty-nine model churches. The author is a Lutheran clergyman and writes therefore 
from the point of view of the architectural requirements of a liturgical service in 
which the altar is dominant and focal. The book is, however, free from an exaggerated 
ecclesiasticism. 

In the first part of the book such practical problems as the choosing of an architect, 
the capacity of the building, the type of building material, ecclesiastical appointments, 
color and decoration, and the location of the choir are all discussed with intelligence 
and understanding. Mr. Anderson wisely cautions against the dangers of being misled 
by architects’ beautifully colored perspectives, of unwise economies in construction, of 
overly ambitious schemes which involve the congregation in hopeless debts, and of 
freak arrangements which do not belong to the House of God. 

The section on the financial management of the building project will certainly serve 
as an excellent guide for congregations faced with this problem. The author does not 
impugn the competence or integrity of the professional campaign director, but he rightly 
questions the wisdom of paying for a service which the congregation can do just as 
effectively itself. The plan, which is on a high spiritual plane, is not the creation of a 
theorist. It has been put to the practical test more than once and with good results. 

The portfolio of illustrations is unfortunately the weakest section of the book. Some 
of the pictures are representative of the very best in church architecture; a number of 
them are decidedly mediocre; and one of them, the cement block building on page 74 
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is downright hideous and has no place in a collection of this nature. The illustrations 

are not confined to churches of the Lutheran communion and for that reason it is to be 

regretted that the great wealth of available material was not more freely resorted to. 
Everstic A. LEBo 


Gloria in Excelsis Deo. Edited by Walter Wismar. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1944. 47 pages. Paper, 25 cents. 


This is an inexpensive publication of a collection of hymns and carols for women’s 
voices. In it will be found numbers for Advent, Christmas, New Year, and Epiphany. 
The arrangements are made to be used by ordinary voices in that they are not too high 
or too low in range. It should be a good collection for these days when men are not 
seen in the choir. Most of the good old carols and hymns are in the book, and a few 
not so well known have been added. 

Extmer E, ZIEBER 


Proudly We Hail. By Edward Kuhlman. Columbus, Ohio: The Wartburg Press, 1944. 
72 pages. $1. 


This charming commingling of fancy and fact, of Christian doctrine and practical 
Christian living, of simplicity of style and beauty of diction, comes to us under the 
sub-title “Luther’s Coat of Arms, A Modern Interpretation.” 

The coat of arms is viewed as a flower which must be dissected, bit by bit, before 
the fullness of its charm can be apprehended. Thus dissected, the coat of arms reveals 
in five successive chapters: “The Black Cross, An Amazing Paradox,” which demands 
that we must both leave Christ upon His Cross where He atones for our sins, and, 
at the same time, take Him down with us into daily life; “A Red Heart, The Supremacy 
of Love,” which typifies God’s love for man which engenders in man’s heart a love for 
his brother; “The White Rose, A Partnership With God,” in which men grow in grace 
and Christlike character; “The Blue Sky, Catching New Visions” of God’s purposes 
and man’s possibilities of service; “A Golden Ring, The Circles We Draw,” with the 
inevitable quotation, “But love and I had the wit to win,” etc. 

It is popular in style, a pleasant tonic for pastors and laymen who would strengthen 
their faith in the fundamentals of our religion. 

Huco L. DreEssLer 


More People Are Asking. By John P. Milton. Rock Island, Illinois: Augustana Book 
Concern, 1943. 154 pages. $1.25. 


Here is a book of questions and answers, the most valid part of which is open to 
debate. To those who ask the questions the answers will be helpful. They are pointed, 
concise, and based upon the spirit of the Gospel. To those whose business is providing 
answers, the questions will be most revealing. At one and the same time they make 
plain the elemental yearning for a detailed blueprint for action and a categorical “yea” 
or “nay” in interpretation. This is not to be critical of the layman’s interest; rather 
it is to judge the preaching and teaching of pastors as being either too unrealistic or 
superlatively vague. The answers of other men to these same questions might differ, 
but the questions per se deserve consideration. 

This is the second volume of “Question Box” material Dr. Milton has published, 
which fact speaks eloquently of the general interest in such matters. 
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Introduced by a concise and excellent statement on “Lutheranism and Revivalism’”— 
in which “revival” and “revivalism” are distinguished; the book is subdivided into treat- 
ments on “The Christian and His Bible,’ “The Christian and His Church”; “The 
Christian and Religious Practices,” and “The Christian and His Amusements.” To say 
that these subjects are written by an Augustana Synod pastor with maturity and grace, 
is enough to commend this book to those who have questions. 

Ropert D. HEersHEY 


The Life of St. Paul. By W. Arndt. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1944. The 
text, 109 pages, 25c. The instructor’s guide, 56 pages, $1. The pupil’s test sheets, 
16 pages, 10c. 


The highest type of scholarship is combined with a reverent devotional approach 
in this new life of St. Paul, offered by the professor of New Testament interpretation 
at Concordia Seminary. It is prepared for general classroom use under the “Concordia 
Teacher Training Series.” For this reason the text is necessarily brief, yet amazingly 
exhaustive and informative in its limited compass. 

The material is divided into eight chapters, treating successively: the world of 
Paul, Paul’s conversion, the first missionary journey, the apostolic council, the second 
missionary journey, the third missionary journey, Paul’s imprisonment, further journeys 
and death. It is of particular interest that Prof. Arndt supports the so-called “early 
chronology” of Paul’s life, along with an increasing number of contemporary scholars. 
It is striking, too, that he holds that following the Roman imprisonment at the close 
of the book of Acts there was an acquittal, an extensive missionary journey to Spain, 
the pastoral letters, and a second imprisonment with death. 

Educationally, the material is replete with the finest modern helps. The instructor’s 
guide consists of general instructions, teaching suggestions, review questions with an- 
swers, test questions with answers, and suggested areas for further study. The pupil’s 
test sheets consist of three complete sets of test questions, to be administered before, 
during, and after the course—the three sets consisting of identical questions, which may 
or may not be wise. One will hardly take issue with the author’s conservative position, 
but one does wonder whether a review of radical Pesd GS is pedagogically sound 
material for such test questions. 

In brief, here is a work of high scholarly integrity, of deep devotional insight, and 
of the most modern educational approach. Assuredly Prof. Arndt has made a distinct 
contribution to the teaching program of the church. 

Ricuarp C. Krick 


Church Bells in the Forest. A Story of Lutheran Pioneer Work on the Michigan 
Frontier, 1840-1850. By Theodore Graebner. Illustrations in color by Stuart W. 
Bradford. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1944. 98 pages. $1. 


For the centennial convention of the Missouri Synod, which was held in Saginaw, 
Michigan, during June, 1944, Professor Graebner prepared this little book. It is at- 
tractively illustrated and printed, but it is more than an ephemeral souvenir. Its purpose 
may well have been “promotional,” but it is a contribution to the historical literature 
of the Lutheran Church in America. Of special value are the data and excerpts from 
manuscript diaries and memoirs of contemporaries, and of particular interest is the high 
(and deserved) praise of Wilhelm Loehe. The following words of C. F. W. Walther, 
in a report of a conference with Loehe a century ago, merit underscoring: “We may 
assure our dear readers that a reconciliation in the truth and in love has by the grace 
of God been attained which is of greater value than one which gets its guarantee from 
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a subscription to certain strictly formulated theses, attained through insistent demands” 
(p. 90). Perhaps one should not ask why Professor Graebner ended his quotation here 
instead of continuing with the next sentence of Walther which begins, “But since it is 
important to achieve true unity even to the last detail of doctrinal elaboration. . . .” 
Suffice it to say that a “veil of charity’ is drawn over the controversy between Loehe 
and Walther and their respective adherents. 

T. G. TApPERT 


Crux Ansata. An Indictment of the Roman Catholic Church. By H. G. Wells. New 
York: Agora Publishing Company, 1944. 113 pages. Paper, $1.25; cloth, $1.75. 


The well-known British publicist here turns his satirical shafts upon Rome in a 
sketch which offers a racy and careless review of some of the darker aspects of the 
Roman Church’s history for the purpose of showing how it “relapsed steadily from the 
broad nobility of its beginnings and passed over at last almost completely to the side 
of persecution and the pleasures of cruelty” (p. 43). The author asserts that the present 
war is really a “world-wide struggle of our species to release itself from the strangling 
octopus of Catholic Christianity” and that the Roman hierarchy today “dominates the 
policy of the British War Office and Foreign Office, and through these the B.B.C. 
and the press” (98). 

Mr. Wells (now almost eighty years of age) belongs to “the great majority of 
peoples in the British Empire who do not profess to be Christians” (97), and he holds 
that the “ultimate Protestant” is one who “has no scrap of religious belief in him” (75). 
But it is not for religious, but rather for political and humanitarian, reasons that he 
warns that the pope, who is “now the head of only about fifty millions of semi-illiterates 
scattered about the planet” (79), may be an obstacle “in the way to a better order in 
the world” (113). ’ 

The aim of this booklet, it seems, is to achieve an effect opposite to that of the 
Paulist Press’s recent (1943) slanderous work, The Reformation: Causes and Con- 
sequences, by the Rev. John A. O’Brien (Nihil Obstat). 

T. G. TapPert 


The Gemus of Public Worship. By Charles H. Heimsath. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1944. 204 pages. $2.50. 


This book can rightly claim to fill an empty space in the literature on public wor- 
ship. For, different from most publications in that field, it is written not for students of 
Liturgics, but for the general reader. And its whole approach, style, and presentation 
are such that the average church member, and the average reader, should understand 
and enjoy it. 

The author treats his subject from various angles. The nature and purpose of wor- 
ship are treated in a few introductory chapters, followed by an outline of the history of 
Christian worship. Describing his visits at the public services of various denominations, 
the author proceeds to give us a kind of “Baedeker” of worship. Church architecture, 
church music, church year, and other correlated subjects receive due consideration, and 
recent trends and problems in all these fields are faithfully portrayed and ably discussed. 
All this with a view to introducing the reader into the art of worship; for worship is 
an art. A man may become a connoisseur in this subject as in any other. “As .. . the 
connoisseur recognizes the compositions and palette of a picture, so the experienced 
worshipper anticipates with keen satisfaction the particular adaptation of hymns, prayers, 
scriptures, responses, and sermon to achieve a sacramental or a non-sacramental response.” 

One cannot but love the man who wrote this book. An honest, congenial personality 
stands behind its pages. No attempt is made to intimidate the reader with a show of 
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learning or of religious experience. The book is free from bias or prejudice. It is in- 
teresting to see how the author—a Baptist—disposes of the false pretenses of “free” 
worship: “There is no such thing as an informal religious service. The pattern may be 
simple but the mood is nonetheless ceremonial if it is a service of worship.” It is 
interesting, too, to hear him speak of the necessity of order and pattern in the service 
and stress the value of the church year. He enters sympathetically into the genius of 
every denomination. Lutherans will note his appreciative evaluation of the Lutheran 
service to which he ascribes “a touching simplicity, a rugged homeliness, a tender piety 
all its own.” 

In spite of all this, a deep chasm separates the author’s approach from the Lutheran 
point of view. Throughout, his philosophy is wholly anthropocentric. The history of 
ceremonialism is “a record of the upward striving ofthe human mind and spirit.” A 
liturgy is the effort of a church “to satisfy a popular need.” Man needs “some altar 
upon which he can celebrate with her fellow men humanity’s burden of loneliness and 
praise.” Worship, according to this view, is a sublimation of man’s own possibilities to 
that point where he believes to be in touch with the divine. Such a view might be 
acceptable if it was meant solely as a critical description of man’s attitude toward wor- 
ship. But it becomes historically false when applied to the Hebrews of old of whom we 
are told that they worshipped because they sought “some stir of noble companionship 
before the Lord.” And it certainly does not suffice for norms of Christian worship, for 
the movement from God to man, which is at the heart of Christianity, seems to have 
no place in the author’s philosophy. As a pattern of worship he suggests the four parts: 
Vision, Confession, Renewal, Dedication, each characterized by man’s reaching out for 
God; for even the first contains no sacramental motive: “The love of man creates the 
vision of God.” The author devotes six pages to discussing the reality and presence of 
God in the service, but the objectivity of which he speaks is merely psychological. 

We agree wholly with the emphasis placed on the fact that worship is art and 
should be considered as such. This fact, however, offers no excuse for ignoring the 
doctrinal contents of a liturgy. The author claims the right to seek the Beautiful regard- 
less of the True. Referring to Matth. 18:20, he says: “When two or three are gathered 
together in whatever name, . . . God is somewhat present in that unity.” He suggests 
that one should use the Jewish, Greek Catholic, Roman Catholic, and Anglican service 
alternatively for one’s private devotions, and looks forward to a future “liturgical form 
of such universality as to include all the vital elements of worship” by encouraging 
“under a single roof the full expression of religious difference in worship.” 

Once, 300 years ago, the non-conformists of all shades, in their zeal for the truth, 
forswore the place of the Beautiful before God. It would be tragic if their descendants, 
in their joyful recovery of the Beautiful, would become uninterested in the True. Tragic 
for their religion; for how can religion without definite convictions remain vital? Tragic 
also for their art; for true art is born where strong convictions are alive, and bears, in 
turn, a message to the world. Beauty is only its form, not its content. The historic 
liturgies are indeed works of art, worthy to be treated as such. But it is not enough 
to admire and discuss their beauty and genius. The great church struggles of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries centered around the forms of worship, and that not 
accidentally. For every liturgy has a message to be either accepted or rejected. 

Urricu S. Leuvpoip 


The Doctrine of the Trinity. By Leonard Hodgson. New York: Scribner’s, 1944. 237 
pages. $2.50. 


The reader to whom “doctrine” suggests something tedious and abstract, and 
“Trinity” the most tedious abstraction of all, is in for a delightful surprise. Not since he 
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was introduced to metaphysics by reading William James has the reviewer encountered 
such a captivating presentation of profound learning and thinking. 

The author correctly regards Trinity as the key to Christianity as a whole. But 
since Christianity itself is the “key-feature” of all history and philosophy, the doctrine 
assumes the widest possible significance. It becomes a statement of the divine setting 
of the Christian life, and it is arrived at by an analysis of the implications of that life. 
The approach is empirical, historical, dynamic. Trinity is a “revealed” doctrine, but 
“the revelation of God is not given in words but in deeds” (p. 19). 

After a general analysis of revelation as the source of doctrine, the author studies 
the origin and nature of Christianity as revealed in the New Testament. He then shows 
Trinity to be the result of rational reflection on the divine historical activity which is 
the Christian revelation. The value of the orthodox formula as given in the Athanasian 
Creed is convincingly restated in terms of modern thinking. The philosophical meaning 
of the Trinity, however, is divorced from the Logos doctrine, both in its ancient and 
its modern idealistic forms, and placed upon the empirical basis of evidence given by 
God in His historical revelation of Himself. In the theological development of trinitarian 
thought specific attention is given to the systems of Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, and 
Calvin. Finally, in a highly stimulating chapter on “Trinitarian Religion” the practical 
importance of the doctrine for Christian life and devotion is indicated. 

Among the most impressive features of this book are the conception of faith as a 
Kierkegaardian “response of the whole man” instead of a mere intellectual assent, the 
rejection of mathematical unity in favor of one that is higher but not irrational, and 
the demonstration of both the philosophical validity and practical vitality of the orthodox 
doctrine. The most original feature is the use of the Pauline metaphor of “adoption” 
as a clue to the Trinity. The suggestion is that “there is a social life in the godhead, 
into the current of which life the Christian is taken up, so that his life is that of a 
member of the divine society” (p. 49). When Dr. Hodgson goes on to define Christians 
as “men and women who have been adopted to share in Jesus Christ’s relationship to 
the Father .. . in the Spirit” (p. 178), and to discover here the meaning of the church, 
I feel that he is placing too much weight upon a single figure of speech. Nor can I 
follow his distinction between a justifying and saving faith, the former extending the 
benefits of the Atonement “to all who are trying to do their moral best” and justifying 
_ them “through the death of Christ even though they may never have heard of Him... 
or may have found themselves unable honestly to accept what they have been told of 
Him” (pp. 214-15). 

An occasional aberration of this type, however, does not invalidate the basic argu- 
ment which restates the central dogma of historic Christianity in fresh and cogent 
modern form. One may perhaps attribute to the war the exclusion of virtually all 
German and Lutheran scholarship, with only a casual and adverse allusion even to 
Barth’s great contribution to the doctrine of the Trinity. In any case, here is a book 
that merits a wide circle of readers, among alert pastors as well as theologians, both 
because of its own intrinsic merits and because it shows that basic theology can be 
readably written. 

T. A. KANTONEN 


The Larger Evangelism. By John R. Mott. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1944. 98 
pages. $1. ‘ 


This book is heartily commended. Its references, illustrations, and quotations are 
rather largely drawn from the earlier period of Dr. Mott’s life—a period the younger 
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of us should know more in detail, with all the new names and faces in our Kingdom 
horizon. Dr. Mott is largely of the “pre-Niebuhr” day. 

Playing in and out of this little book of less than a hundred pages are many 
references to his travels for Christ. St. Paul’s total mileage would hardly have started 
one of Mott’s world journeys. He has spent an average of a month a year on the high 
seas alone. His personal friendships over the miles and across the years have represented 
Christian strategy at its best. 

Dr. Mott’s theme song of the years has been the sensing of hours and tides of 
destiny. He seems to make his case fort tidal waves just now rather clearly. His chapter 
on Moody is excellent. The story of his own evangelistic work is modern church history. 
His use of germane scriptural passages is helpful for-evangelistic homiletics. 

And what is “the larger evangelism?” His other word is “comprehensive evan- 
gelism.” He answers in words easy to understand. “Larger in the sense of larger 
desires,’ . . . “larger understanding of the traditions of the people whom we would 
win for our Lord,” ... “larger knowledge of the unanswered questions on matters of 
religion among thoughtful and inquiring men everywhere,” ... “larger plans should 
characterize the evangelism so imperatively needed in these fateful days.” ... “larger 
use of pertinent religious literature,” ... “multiplying the number of capable apologetic 
pens and voices,” ... “larger evangelism will result inevitably from a larger unity,” ... 
“larger evangelism demands a larger message. Nothing short of the integral individual 
and social gospel will suffice,” ... “larger exposure of men to the living Christ.” 

You won't be sorry for spending your dollar for this book. 

Oscar F. BLACKWELDER 


The Snowden-Douglass Sunday School Lessons 1945. By Earl L. Douglass. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1944. 383 pages. $1.50. 


A larger number of Sunday School teachers and pastors will be interested in these 
practical expositions of the International Sunday School Lessons because there will be 
no Lutheran Commentary published for the year 1945. The reader will find the lessons 
uniformly satisfactory and helpful in preparing for teaching in the Sunday School. They 
give a clear interpretation of the Scripture passage and a timely application of the 
central truths to our own day. They are written in a popular, journalistic English. The 
theological conceptions are conservative and will, with few exceptions, suit the Lutheran 
teacher. There are valuable “Hints to Teachers” at the close of each lesson. 

The weaknesses of the book arise largely out of the weaknesses of the International 
Lessons themselves—for example, the temperance emphasis in discussing Matthew 5, 
“Standards of the Kingdom.” 

Ernest J. How 


Victim or Victor. Edited by Paul Zeller Strodach. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 
1945. 210 pages. $2. 


This volume, like previous volumes in the series, includes not only sermons for the 
various Sundays, but also meditations on the Seven Words of the Cross, sermons for 
all the days of Holy Week, and an Easter message. The volume for 1945 differs from 
its predecessors in two particulars. The pericopes which have been selected are taken 
with one or two exceptions from the Gospels appointed in Series B of the Common 
Service Book. The list of preachers is comprised of men who apparently, with one 
exception, have never been contributors to this series in the past. This is commendable 
as it brings a number of new voices to proclaim the Eternal Gospel to the whole church. 

BENJAMIN Lotz 
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For the information of its readers and in acknowledgment to the publishers, THE 


LuTHERAN CHURCH QuarTERLY publishes the following list of books received. More 


extended notice will be given to as many of them as space permits. 


Vernon P. Bodein, The Social Gospel of Walier Rauschenbusch and its Relation to 
Religious Education. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1944. 168 pages. $3. 


Henry W. Clark, The Cross and the Eternal Order: a Study of Atonement in its Cosmic 
Significance. New York: Macmillan, 1944. 319 pages. $2.50. 


Raymond T, Stamm, Courage to Face the Future: an Exposition of John 14, Reprinted 
from THe LUTHERAN CHURCH QuarTERLY, October, 1944. Gettysburg: Author, 
1944, 28 pages, Pamphlet, 25 cents; 5 copies $1. 


Walter A. Maier, America, Turn to Christ! Radio Messages of the Lutheran Hour from 
Easter through Christmastide, 1943. St. Louis: Concordia, 1944. 341 pages. $1.75. 


J. Minton Batten, John Dury, Advocate of Christian Reunion. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1944. 227 pages. $2.50. 


G. Bromley Oxnam, Preaching in a Revolutionary Age. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1944, 207 pages. $2. 


Walter E. Bauer, In Thy Light. Twelve Addresses. St. Louis: Concordia, 1944. 60 
pages. 75 cents. 


Russell L. Dicks, Pastoral Work and Personal Counseling. New York: Macmillan, 1944. 
230 pages. $2. 


A. O. Dorn, ed., The Lutheran Annual, 1945. St. Louis: Concordia, 1944. Paper, 244 
pages. 25 cents. 


J. T. Miller, ed., Amerikanischer Kalendar fiir deutsche Lutheraner auf das Jahr 1945. 
St. Louis: Concordia, 1944. Paper, 244 pages. 25 cents. 


Paul Z. Strodach, ed., Victim or Victor and Other Sermons on Lenten Gospels, Lent 
1945, Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1944. 210 pages. $2. 


Clovis G Chappell, Jf I Were Young. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945. $1.50 


Rupert H. Schroeder, Let Us Reason Together. A Summary of Christian Teaching 
authorized by the Army and Navy Commission of the Lutheran Church (Missouri 
Synod). St. Louis: Concordia, 1944. 218 pages, 12mo. 75 cents. (Questions and 
answers for above, 15 cents.) 


The Life of Christ. Jesus My Lord. God’s Family. Teacher’s manuals. Lessons in re- 
ligion for part-time schools, Grades 1-2, 3-4, 5-6. St. Louis: Concordia, 1944, nia 
36 pages each. 25 cents each. Pupils’ worksheets, 15 cents each. 


PARISH PRACTICE REALITY IN PREACHING 


PAUL J. HOH THE KESSLER LECTURES © a. 

ht 

The principles underlying competent These lectures on preaching from. the _ 
administration of a Christian congrega- Lutheran viewpoint, were delivered at - ¥ 
tion and the practical application of Hamma Divinity School by Russell D. — 
these principles form the basis for this Snyder, Otto A. Piper, Oscar F. Black) f : 
manual of Church administration. ' welder and Fred C. Wiegman. 4 
Price, $2.50 7 >Price, $1.50 ; 4 


HOW SHALL | SAY IT? THE PASTOR as a 
ROSS H. STOVER PERSONAL COUNSELOR 


CARL J. SCHINDLER 


An exceptional manual on_ public 
speaking in which the mechanics of 
speech are revealed vividly through 
the medium of easily comprehended 
principles and assertions. Illustrated. 


This manual is intended to serve the © 
average pastor who is interested in — 
getting a grasp on personal counseling — 
so that he can minister in this sphere. — 


Price, $1.00 Price, $1.25 


Here are four well-known books by well 
known authors. Pastors will find it to their 


advantage to have them occupy a handy 


place in their libraries, perhaps even on 1 ne 
Here Al ne desk itself. The enthusiasm with which th ese 
more recent publications have been received 
indicates their practical value to clergymen, 
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